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War and Peace 


STRONG man has seldom been more needed. 

Fortunately we have a strong man. It may be 
best for us to enter the war, or to stay out. All de- 
pends on Germany. In any case few Americans, and 
those either partisans or grown-up boys, will wish us 
to enter in any except the gravest and most careful 
mood. The country will stand to the limit behind 
such an undertaking. It would be luke-warm behind 
a fire-eater or grand-stand player. 

The. leaders of the opposition are making what 
trouble they dare. Mr. Hearst is trying to hold his 
German readers and advertisers without losing those 
who sympathize with the allies, and of course his 
bitter hatred of the President influences all he says. 
Congressman Mann, the Republican leader, has 
barked because the President was in his opinion too 
aggressive. Col. Roosevelt, the Bull Moose leader, 
declares on the other hand that Mr. Wilson is a 
second Buchanan! The country understands, and 
will stand firm behind the government. 

No partisan can convince the nation that the 
President is anything but powerful in thought, prin- 
ciple, and will. The likeness to Buchanan would 
make an owl laugh. Some strong men require no 
noise to support their strength. Matthew Arnold 
said: 


Calm is not life’s crown, though calm is well. 


In times of turmoil and temptation calm is a neces- 
sary part of the crown. In management during a 
world-conflagration, possession of oneself is in the 
ruler a quality second to none. 


He that is slow to wrath is of great understanding; 
but he that is hasty of spirit exalteth folly. 


Courage and brains are twin necessities, but with- 
out calm there is no leadership. 

Harper’s Weekly is not for peace at any price. 
Far from it. We are for peace as long as that peace 
can be founded on spiritual strength. We are 
against peace the minute maintaining it means that 
the United States would act against her conscience in 
order to escape her share of the bill. We are for paci- 
fism, but not for fat and cowardly pacifism. For 
reasons in which the United States has no part Eu- 
rope is now in a struggle of unexampled dreadfulness. 
As to the desirable outcome of that struggle we have 
no doubt. The triumph of the organized, calculated 
force of Germany over the rest of the world’s ac- 
ceptance of the status quo is something we simply 
cannot contemplate. The sinking of the Lusitania 
and of the smaller ships is not to be seen apart from 
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the invasion of Belgium, the initiation of the plan of 
sowing floating mines on the high seas, the bombard- 
ing of unfortified towns, the attempt to keep Belgium 
cowed and Holland timid by medieval frightfulness. 
It is all a consequence of the theorem that it is right 
for Germany to do what she deems likely to promote 
ker welfare. It is an idea to which the United States 
cannot possibly assent without losing spiritual 
strength instead of gaining it. We are part of the 
world. Civilization in the United States and in the 
principal countries of Europe will sink or rise, almost 
as a unit. The question of exactly what in detail is 
right or wrong in such a crisis was determined when 
the first American note to Germany on the Lusitania 
was sent. The question now is not whether or not we 
should have taken that position. Harper’s Weekly 
happens to think it was a valuable principle on which 
to take our stand. The point, however, is that having 
taken that position we have assumed an obligation. 
A government is not free, as an individual in casual 
conversation is free, to take up and drop conclusions 
at will. The German answer puts nothing whatever 
except arguments that our government had already 
fully considered and rejected. If we should change 
that position, therefore, it would not be reflection but 
instability that caused the change. We cannot an- 
nounce to the whole world that humanity and prin- 
ciple put on the United States a certain burden and 
then, when challenged, throw that burden down. 
We do not expect Mr. Bryan to agree in this rea- 
soning, since Mr. Bryan is rather an evangelist than 
a responsible statesman. We do not expect German- 


- American newspapers to agree to it, since they take 


their leads from Germany. We expect some of the 
more partisan leaders of the opposition parties to at- 
tack the government policy from one angle or the 
other. But from the American people we do expect 
just exactly what we expect from the American gov- 
ernment, patience but firmness, courtesy but deter- 
mination, impartiality but persistence and courage. 
We expect them to joy in carrying out, for the bene- 
fit of humanity, at whatever cost to ourselves, a pol- 
icy which represents careful, prolonged consideration 
of what our mighty nation owes to itself and to the 
world. Other countries may have entered the strug- 
gle in haste, from pride, the desire of gain, or fear. 
We should not. enter for any other reason than 
because we have been ordered to do so by unselfish 
principles, fully understood and completely explained. 
If so ordered, it would be wretched to avoid the issue. 
If we are forced to act, there is but one way to act, 
and that is with all devotion, with all power. We 
must give ourselves altogether to plowing the furrow 
to the end. 
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Unity in Germany 


HAT Germany, since Prussia took control, has 
been taught to think almost as one man we all 
now understand. Picturesque illustrations of the pro- 
cess comes to light almost wherever one reads in mod- 
ern German history. Professor Ewald was a famous 
and brilliant biblical scholar of the nineteenth 
century. On account of his views of Prussia’s ab- 
sorption of Hanover he lost his chair in Gottingen 
and also the right to teach in any Prussian Univer- 
sity. Here is a part of a letter he wrote in 1869 to 
an English friend: 


Prussia not only treats all the best Germans as 
pure slaves, but it suppresses also all and every 
kind of Liberty, even that of the press. If you 
wish to know this more closely, you will see some- 
thing more detailed in my own writings on the 
one hand, and in my fate on the other. Is it pos- 
sible that in England that condition of things is 
praised which is as like thai of England under 
Jeffries and James II, as described by Macaulay, 
as one egg is like another? 

Our condition is, when more closely looked at, 
much more appalling than that in the England 
referred to. What could then stir me up, in the 
66th year of my age, to exhibit, if that were pos- 
sible all the fire of my youth, if it is not that I 
see before my eyes the very deadly danger in 
which now the whole German population and at 
the same time all true Christianity lies? 


With this letter might well go some words used by 
the famous Danish writer, George Brandes in a letter 
to Clemenceau. Brandes is neutral, being consider- 
ably disgusted with all the great powers. He says: 

The unity of which Germany is so proud has 
come about through the elimination of individual- 
ity, which is so dear to me, and next, through 
force, owing to which Danes, Frenchmen, and 
Poles are compelled to fight and die for a flag 
which is the badge of their unwilling subjugation. 

Germany has been made into the greatest machine 

ever seen; but she has been made into a machine. 


Strength and Taste 


| Bape ACTON was a great scholar. Lord Rose- 
berry is a man distinguished in many respects, 
not least in literary taste. Lord Acton wrote to 
Mary Gladstone: 


My own quarrel with Roseberry is for spoiling 
my favorite story. I very well remember 
Macaulay telling me Pitts’ last speech. He had 
it from Sturges Bourne, and was so much struck 
that he had him repeat the words. They were 
these: “England has saved herself by her own 
energy, and I hope that after having saved her- 
self by her own energy, she will save Europe 
by her example.” Roseberry misses the resound- 
ing repetition which caught the ear of Macaulay. 
I suppose he takes it from his uncle, who also 
had it from Macaulay, but without the point. 


Now what is Roseberry’s version, thus condemned 

by Acton? It is: 

England has saved herself by her exertions, and 

will, as I trust, save Europe by her example. 
decided good enough for Shakespeare. Acton is in- 
teresting, through his knowledge and his firm Tory 
thought, but his style is heavy, his books are labor. 
Roseberry, on the other hand, writes with charm, 
grace, color. His sentences have yeast. In the par- 
ticular matter in dispute it seems to be Acton who 
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fails to understand the felicity of the rival version. 
His reading is much more commonplace. “Energy” 
has less “fringe,” less personality, less freshness, than 
“exertions” and the repetition has a strong family 
resemblance to well-worked oratorical methods. We 
give heavy odds that the Roseberry version will hold 
the field. 


Webster on Europe 


guns men often say things that the future finds 

more apt than its own current speeches. The 
most famous funeral oration in the world is working 
very hard these days, and even in translation 
Pericles holds the field against all comers. We were 


rather struck the other day with those words of 
Daniel Webster: 


Unhappy Europe! the judgment of God rests- 
hard upon it. Thy sufferings would deserve an 
angel’s pity if an angel’s tears could wipe away 
thy crimes! The Eastern Continent seems trem- 
bling on the brink of some great catastrophe. 
Convulsions shake and terrors alarm it. Ancient 
systems are falling; works reared by ages are 
crumbling into atoms. Let us humbly implore 
Heaven that the wide-spreading desolation may 
never reach the shores of our native land, but 
let us devoutly make up our minds to do our 
duty in events that may happen to us. Let us 
cherish genuine patriotism. In that there is a 
sort of inspiration that gives strength and energy 
almost more than human. 


Webster spoke of the Europe of 1802. His words 
are eloquent, but perhaps they are only grandiose, 
where those of Pericles are grand. 


What of Asia? 


OUNT OKUMA, Premier of Japan, speaking be- 
fore the Indo-Japanese Association is quoted as 
saying that when Germany is defeated “there will be 
given a splendid chance to the races of the east to 
achieve success in all departments of life and to 
overtake the west in the race for progress.” One of 
the most extensive facts just ahead of us is that 
Asia will become more conscious of herself, more of 
a unity, more determined to be treated as an equal, 
and to allow no more privileges than are granted to 
her. Any so-called “rights” of western nations in 
China will have to be kept satisfactory to China or 
they will be of short duration. Japan’s power will 
depend on her ability to gain China’s confidence, 
which she now lacks. England’s hardest test ahead 
is to repeat in India the success in adapting govern- 
ment to conditions that she has shown in Canada, 
Australia, and South Africa. It is her severest prob- 
lem, but she may well accomplish it. After South 
Africa anything seems possible. 


In Old Virginia 


N ALL times the world must be fed and the 
farms must be kept geared up. We do not hap- 

pen to know of a more useful service than is being 
accomplished just now in Virginia through the dem- 
cnstration and extensive work of her Agricultural 
College, the Virginia Polytechnic, in codperation with 
the Federal Agricultural Department. From na- 
tional, state and county treasuries a hundred thou- 
sand dollars is being expended this year. Sixty-eight 
agricultural agents in as many counties are demon- 
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strating to the farmers what can be accomplished by 
putting into effect the principles of scientific agricul- 
ture, while specialists in hog cholera, dairying, live 
stock, poultry, horticulture, and land drainage, are 
at the beck and call of those needing expert advice 
along particular lines. President Eggleston, of the 
Agricultural College, is for the present the Director 
of this demonstration work and is fast communicating 
his enthusiasm to the whole rural population. One 
new feature of this service to the people is the help 
given to farmers who are thinking of buying land in 
the state. They do not have to depend upon the 
prospectuses of real estate agents but are put in 
communication with the county demonstration 
agents as to the kind of farm needed for their par- 
ticular plans, are given needed advice as to the 
peculiarities of soil and climate with which they will 
have to contend, in addition to which expert help is 
freely given in special lines. As Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Mr. Eggleston gave an impetus to 
agricultural education in the rural schools, and now 
under his direction, the College is turning out a large 
class of trained men every year, who on their own 
farms, or in work for the state, will help to make the 
Old Dominion a new land of opportunity. 


Drink 


ie WOULD be interesting to know what the great 
prophet of philosophic jingoism in Germany would 
think of the temperance movement initiated in Rus- 
sia, France, and England by the war. Says Treit- 
schke: “England has no wine, and wine is unques- 
tionably an important element in making a genial 
and free civilization.” 

After the war a most interesting study could be 
made by a competent person on the part played by 
drink. In England the government’s attempt to deal 
with it firmly, as in Russia and France, was partly 
thwarted because Irish members of Parliament took 
orders from the brewers and distillers at once and 
Tory leaders also took their orders after two weeks 
reluctance. The drink question in France is not a 
question of prohibition. Practically nobody has pro- 
posed that, or anything approaching Russia’s sweep- 
ing Vodka move. France drinks beer and light wine 
as freely as before the war, but stops absinthe. Peo- 
ple often ask abroad why it is that, with prohibition 
gaining in so many districts of the United States, 
the per capita consumption of alcohol increases. If 
told that it is due to the fact that women now drink 
in large numbers, for the first time in American his- 
tory, they look rather serious. Increasing drink 
among the more conservative half of the race, and 
bringing the effects still closer to the child, naturally 
arouses much question. The whole problem of human 
stimulation is one not to be dismissed in a moment. 
The craving for cigarettes at the front is intense, and 
however one might feel about the ultimate value of 
a world with or without tobacco he would certainly 
not endeavor to keep it away from the soldiers in the 
present struggle, with their habits and their need of 
excitement already formed. The world is moving 
against Treitschke’s views, on stimulants as on gov- 
ernment and international morals, but it is moving 
with lingering doubt. It hopes there is no conflict 
between steady sense and morality, on the one hand, 
and impulse, inspiration, and genius on the other; it 
hopes, but is not sure. 
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Prussian Leadership 


ieee fact that Germany has to do the hard work 

not only for herself but for Turkey and Austria 
finds many expressions in current jest. An Austrian 
is reported as saying: “Austria is more lucky than 
Germany, for Austria has a strong ally.” An Aus- 
trian and a Prussian officer meet and salute, and the 
Austrian gives the usual greeting: “Habe die Ehre, 
—I have the honor.” The German replies: “Habe 
die Arbiet—I have the work.” 

There are many signs that in the long run Ger- 
many expects England to be the leader on the other 
side. This idea finds expression not only in such 
feelings as are represented by the ever-present “May 
God punish England,” but in such jests as this about 
the school-child who, on greeting her teacher in the 
morning, made a mistake and said, “May God punish 
Russia.” The teacher corrected her. “We can do 
that ourselves,” she said; invented, very likely, but 
representative not the less of German thought. 


Let Him Run 


HE Honorable James Robert Mann of Illinois, 
Republican leader in the House, is a candidate 
for the Presidency. If the Democrats were likely to 
put up a reactionary or a two-spot we should be 
sorry to see Mann nominated by the Republicans. 
It would then be better to have a wholly different 
stamp of Republican, as enlightened, strong, and pro- 
gressive as might be. But as Mr. Wilson is to be 
the Democratic candidate, we think Congressman 
Mann is an excellent person for the Republicans to 
put up. It is well to have a definite choice, to have 
parties clearly represent opposing tendencies, and 
to have candidates embody those opposing tendencies. 
Mann would splendidly fill the need of contrast. 


Style 


OLTAIRE said, “The adjective is the greatest 
enemy of the noun, even where it agrees with 
it in gender, number, and case.” Harper’s Weekly 
wishes every contributor would paste that quotation 
in his hat. If he has really understood what Voltaire 
meant he will have grasped one of the foundation 
principles of a pure and strong prose style. There 
is no better model than Voltaire. In English there 
is none better than Fielding, Swift, and Newman. 


The New 


UTY to others, as a criterion of conduct, is ceas- 
ing to be interpreted narrowly. It is seen to in- 
clude fidelity to one’s own needs. The right to one- 
self is a stern gospel, demanding courage. It is 
easier to let one’s life sink into a routine of so-called 
duty, accepting the decisions of relatives and friends 
and dependents, making no choices of our own, than 
it is to strike out on our own untried plan, daring 
new enterprise, offending well-wishers, attempting 
large things. It is easier to please one’s family than 
to be true to oneself. It is easier to satisfy their idea 
of what we should be than it is to satisfy our own 
inner impulse. It is easier to sacrifice oneself than 
it is to create. It is easier to age under patient en- 
durance than it is to remain young with driving in- 
itiative. 
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IVING in the fighting countries, seeing the mighty 
jy struggle, forces one to think about freedom from 
unaccustomed angles. The Jeffersonian tradition 
has always appealed to my taste more than the Hamil- 
tonian. The world, however, is not guided by my taste. 
The world is a place in which vast corporate desires are 
in conflict. It has become a place in which the discovery 
of steam, the invention of machinery, and the rapidity 
of communication have brought about a close and com- 
plex organization. We may regret this. We may doubt 
whether the planet will ever see again such bursts of 
genius as it has seen in the past, in Greece, in Galilee, 
in Italy, in Britain. But we face a fact. Such choice 
as is left to us is limited by conditions clearly marked 
and overwhelming. Even Jefferson, our apostle of in- 
tellectual liberty, with all his dread of rule, bent his 
theory and acquired a vast territory by inconsistency. 
England is now giving up some of her most cherished 
theories. She has a lurking suspicion she may be better 
for the amputation. Switzerland and France and Italy, 
all democratic, control expression in this crisis without 
compunction. For the governments of Russia and Ger- 
many the problem scarcely existed. They were used to 
strict censorship in time of peace. 

Germany is now presenting the most powerful and 
terrifying example of power through organization the 
modern world has seen. Modern, I say, because in the 
ancient world organization was not usually in conflict 
with light. Sometimes it was in conflict, as in the de- 
feat of Athens by Sparta, of free genius by high con- 
centration, but usually wars were between civilization 
and barbarism. The last recent ‘threat, before this one, 
that concentrated ability and purpose could impose itself 
on alien and reluctant equals was dependent on the 
genius of one man, and as that man’s genius was not 
limitless Napoleon fell. 

I called this latest modern threat the most terrifying. 
Perhaps the word should be withdrawn, for awesome 
as are the blows being struck by the German war ma- 
chine, it is incredible that England, Russia, and France, 
whatever their allies, shall yield before they have 
brought themselves to a state where they can restore 
the world to some sort of quiet. It is impossible, in 
spite of the fearful cost, for them to stop until they are 
convinced that the civilization of the future is not to be 
without rest and without assurance. They will not be 
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ruled against their will, and they will demonstrate that 
organization, which can do so much, is inadequate today 
to control the world by force. 

The German imperialists, when they set out on this 
grandiose undertaking, did not overlook the organiza- 
tion of opinion. With comprehensive thoroughness they 
realized that political, military, factory, railroad con- 
trol was not enough. Opinion likewise absolutely must 
be mobilized. Everything became government, and a 
professor had no more chance of eminence if he thought 
rebelliously than had a statesman, a business man, or a 
judge. Think of Professor Delbriick, Treitschke’s suc- 
cessor, calmly stating that when the expected war ar- 
rived Italy would stand by the alliance because she 
would be recompensed with concessions of territory out 
of Southern France. On such views depended Del- 
briick’s position. Hence the obscurity of any leader of 
thought who did not conform. A violent and fearless 
journalist might as a freak speak out, as Harden did, 
in spite of his prison punishment, but he had an amazing 
and exceptional scandal for ammunition. Socialistic 
papers of necessity existed, but the whole study of the 
ruling classes was to keep the real power, and the ap- 
proach of war showed how thoroughly they had kept it. 

The German censorship is of three kinds, differing in 
closeness and severity, according to the editing and the 
audiences. The Socialist and radical papers are sub- 
ject to the strictest survey, because they are most likely 
to speak heterodoxy and because their audiences need 
most careful cultivation. The official and semi-official 
press need only instructions, and the newspapers be- 
tween the two extremes need nothing worse than an oc- 
casional rap. It is to be noticed that the punishment of 
stoppage inflicted on Count von Reventlow’s paper, the 
Tageszeitung, was very brief, that his criticism of the 
United States continued, and that all that stopped was 
his criticism of the Chancellor. The military like to see 
the civilian officials insulted, but apparently the Kaiser 
doesn’t. At any rate it is probable that various gentle 
pats by the government are Pickwickian. They are un- 
derstood by the victims and are inflicted for the sake 
of trying out opinion or dramatically creating an im- 
pression. It is impossible to tell whether the peace talk 
put forth by the Vorwdarts and stopped by the govern- 
ment was done in collusion with the government or not. 
So close is the supervision of that paper, however, in 
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——————" advance of publica- 
freee tion, that collusion is 
ng ame a at least likely. The Socialist 
oS Kan Generalanzeiger, for example, 
a" is among those put under pre- 
Bey ventive censorship, which means that 
every word must be submitted to the 
5 official censor before publication. The 
Socialist Volksblatt was stopped. The 
Socialist review, The Internationals was stopped and 
the issue just printed was destroyed. It has been 
charged by several socialist member of the Reichstag 
that the government is systematically using the censor- 
ship to weaken as far as possible the socialist press. 
One socialist paper was threatened with suppression be- 
cause it published a speech delivered in the Reichstag, 
which is a constitutional right. Again the constitution 
was coolly over-ridden when Liebknecht was sent to the 
front because he talked against war and was then court- 
martialled on a pretext. The constitution provides that 
a member of the Reichstag cannot be arrested unless he 
is caught in the act of committing a crime, and even 
then, if any member demands it, all proceedings must 
be suspended for the current session. Another member 
of the Reichstag, Herr Peirotes, was expelled from Stras- 
burg because he was suspected of liking the French. 
Socialist members of town councils have also been ar- 
rested, one of them, a certain Herr Martin, of Miil- 
hausen, being a member of the Provincial Diet, and this 
act therefore also being unconstitutional. 

The papers are forbidden to leave blank spaces 
where omissions have been ordered, as it is not desired 
the people should know how much has been cut out. 
In various places they are forbidden to state such facts 
as a rise in the price of milk. It is easy to understand, 
with such absolute control of the press, such amusing 








S\THE TRAGEDY OF THE| ‘vs toni 7 


Germany naturally believes the story of a Bel- 
gian breach of neutrality by an English-Belgian 
alliance. Practically none has seen King Albert’s 
statement on the subject. Few know that France gave a 
pledge just before the war to keep out of Belgium. Gen- 
eral von Bissing has been quoted as saying he knew 
Kitchener would have invaded Belgium if Germany had 
not, because it would have been a blunder not to do so 
and Kitchener has never been known as a blunderer. The 
amusing thing about this is the assumption that Kitch- 
ener as generallissimo would have had anything what- 
ever to say about the invasion of Belgium. It is amusing 
to us, but the most natural assumption in the world for 
a German officer to make. Of course Kitchener would 
have had nothing but his cabinet vote on the subject. 
Public opinion in England would simply have made the 
war impossible if Belgium or Holland had been invaded 
by the British army. But in the existence of such public 
opinion few Germans believe. Just as universally as 
they believed at one time that Russia forced the war 
in order to destroy Germany, they turned around when 
the signal came and all believed together that England 
organized the war to destroy German commerce. 

The complete lack of information in Germany about 
the events leading up to the war can be understood only 
if one understands the extent to which discipline has be- 
come part of the German mind. In Germany everybody 
admires his superior. In the United States the assistant 
foreman of a factory may think the foreman a fool. In 
Germany the assistant is practically certain to admire 
the foreman hugely and take his point of view with the 
docility of teacher’s favorite pupil. That spirit has 
been of limitless service in the army. Officers ask noth- 
ing better than soldiers and sub-officers who, with plenty 
of vigor and intelligence, are wholly subordinate in 
thought and impulse. 

England offers the completest opposite, among the 
powers now at war. In England it would have been in- 
conceivable that the arguments of the other side should 
be generally inaccessible. A condition like that of the 
German public never seeing Servia’s reply to Austria 
is wholly unthinkable in England. There peace prop- 
oganda goes ahead to its heart’s content. Fantastic 
criticism like Shaw’s sprouts up and passes away. Tories 
go about freely calling Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Asquith 
pro-German, because those gentlemen do not eat 
enough fire. Labor papers print opinions that would be 
suppressed in a second in Germany. Most of the editors 
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think they know best how to run the government. The 
most powerful of all editors is allowed to flaunt his vani- 
ties and celebrate his personal friendships. Whatever 
criticisms may be launched against the British govern- 
ment and the British nation, it is flagrantly obvious that 
they have endeavored to go through this mighty struggle 
with as little suppression of opinion as possible; and I 
have a hidden and abashed suspicion that the verdict 
of history will support the wisdom of the government, 
and not those who, like myself, would have liked to see 
some of the Northcliffe papers put out of existence. 

The Northcliffe case is so much like what must arise 
for us in any big war that it is worth analyzing 
in various particulars. To do it the more clearly let us 
first say something about the censorship as it exists in 
France. That country, like England and Russia, although 
not to the same extent, found herself unprepared when 
war was sprung on her in August. It was a death-thrust 
at her and she collected her forces with energy and speed. 
Her censorship has offered comparatively unimportant 
difficulties because the provisional press receives nearly 
all of its news from Paris and because, in Paris, the 
papers, with very slight exceptions,- approve of the 
government’s military and general policy. The excep- 
tions represent individuals rather than factions or 
movements, and arouse little interest. The real task 
of the censorship, therefore, has had to do with the 
French disposition. It has treated it to a steady but 
temperate optimism. It has not allowed the German 
bulletins in the French papers, although it allows the 
Journal de Geneve to come in, printed in French, and 
on sale everywhere in Paris, giving the German bulle- 
tins, and it allows the British papers, which are widely 
sold and which include the violent pessimism of the 
London Daily Mail and Times. The two features of the 
French censorship which are especially significant for 
those Americans who are regarding the possibility of 
a serious war for ourselves are these: 

1. Sensationalism in manner is forbidden. We-re- 
produce at the head of this article the strongest effect 
permitted. It is from the first page of the most popular 
paper in France and probably in the world. It is on a 
day of much excitement. It, like all other papers, is 
not permitted to decorate the news with scare-words, 
gymnastic headings, or spicy interpretations. It is com- 
pelled to make its statements in sober language and 
with a sober appearance. 

2. The war news must not feature individual generals 
under Joffre. When an officer fails in France he is 
quietly put out of the way, without discussion. Many a 
general has thus peaceably made his exit since the war 
began. General Joffre, I am informed on authority that 
I trust, has put some of his best friends to sleep in this 
way. France doesn’t desire a bunch of newspaper-made 
heroes to quarrel over every time she makes a change. 


OW, ye Americans who talk about a free press, con- 

sider the contrast in England. Lord Northcliffe’s am- 
ple supply of money enables him to run about 40 news- 
papers. He is very vain, ambitious, eager for recognition. 
When the war began he most of all clamored to have 
Kitchener put in full power. To his amazement Kitchener 
devoted himself to his work and paid no attention to 
Northcliffe. So did Asquith. Northcliffe instinctively 
looked about for revenge. He began a crusade against 
Asquith personally, on the ground that the cabinet 
should be ruled by one man, more strictly than Asquith 
ruled it. He also began a campaign against Kitchener, 
because Kitchener followed the plan, working so well in 
France, of not booming individual subordinates. North- 
cliffe said this was because Kitchener desired the lime- 
light for himself. Sir John French made much of 
Northcliffe, who became convinced rapidly that Kitch- 
ener was not a modern soldier, and he boomed Sir John 
French with furious enthusiasm. Just now he is en- 
gaged in attacking the new coalition cabinet. He says 


it still contains men whom he would not himself select 
for office and therefore he demands their removal. 


NOTHER member of the British cabinet who fails to 

conciliate the newspapers is Mr. Churchill. It was 
largely due to him that the British fleet was so ready to 
take full command of the sea when the war broke out. 
He makes foolish speeches now and then, but his driving 
brilliancy is fully appreciated by his colleagues. The 
Northcliffe papers, however, decided he was an “ama- 
teur” and “a civilian.” What they themselves are they 
did not say. Northcliffe knew nothing whatever about 
the plans agreed upon, for months ahead, between Joffre 
and the Grand Duke, but he felt none the less free to 
assault Kitchener every time his moves failed to follow 
the opinion of the Times or Daily Mail. Their so-called 
experts made one idiotic military prophecy after another 
without ever dimming their confidence that they were 
as well equipped to run the war as Napoleon and Nel- 
son combined. In their all-wisdom they decided that 
the spot where Sir John French was fighting was the 
only important spot. The attack on the Dardanelles, 
therefore, they attributed wholly to Mr. Churchill, a 
perfectly silly interpretation, but one which nearly all 
England accepts, such is the influence of newspaper sug- 
gestion. The attack on the Dardanelles was decided 
upon by the cabinet as an entity, with Sir Edward 
Grey strongly urging it after M. Delcassé had most 
earnestly requested it. Delcassé and Grey knew what 
was likely to happen to Russia if they did not break 
through. They knew that Italy, Greece, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania needed a decisive exhibition of the intention 
of the allies to settle the near eastern question. They 
had a good chance to rush the scheme through. Al- 
thought accidental developments in Greece prevented, 
even the present situation is far better for the morale 
of Russia and for the state of mind of the Balkan states 
than an ignoring of Constantinople would have been. 
And Italy might not have come in without the move. 
But Lord Northcliffe, and perhaps his two friends, Sir 
John French and Lord Fisher, do not think so, and Lord 
Northcliffe is allowed to do his worst. They allowed him 
first to agitate Prince Louis of Battenburg out of his 
command, then to attack the later command of the 
navy; first to agitate against Lord Haldane and force 
Lord Kitchener into command and then attack Kitch- 
ener for non-compliance; to force a coalition cabinet 
and then try to get it out. Probably in the long run 
this patience is right, but if the power were mine I should 
be much inclined to do what France, Switzerland, or 
Italy would do, and put Lord Northcliffe in cold storage 
until the war is over. Mr. Hearst offered us a similar 
problem when we fought Spain and he and others will 
do it again if we are pulled into another war. 

Switzerland’s problem when the war broke out dif- 
fered, of course, from that of belligerents. She adapted 
her censorship to her people and her situation with her 
characteristic political tact. She put forth a rule, for 
example, that no newspapers should take sides. 

“Well,” I said to a Swiss officer, “I don’t know how 
much that means. I have been reading the articles in 
the Journal de Genéve urging the allies to give to Rou- 
mania and Bulgaria what is necessary to get them 
in.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “the papers printed in French have 
been allowed to print things that would not have been 
allowed in the German Swiss papers. The French are 
in the minority and are afraid of being discriminated 
against, so we lean the other way. ‘Also we avoid 
occasions to stir up the excitable Gallic nature.” Which 
illustrates the unity, self-knowledge, and instinct for 
government of that little country. 

If we go to war, infinite tact will be required, but 
nevertheless a firm censorship will also be required. The 
advantages of free speech must not be forgotten, but 
neither must newspaper owners conduct the war. 
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The War and America 
VIlI—What We Need 


who approaches the matter with an 

unprejudiced mind that every nation 
must have an adequate force to protect 
itself from domestic insurrections, to en- 
force its laws 
and to repel in- 
vasion. The 
government is 
charged with the 
duty to preserve 
and defend the 
interests of the 
people. The gov- 
ernment must 
exercise for the 
nation the pre- 
cautionary, de- 
fensive and pre- 
servative meas- 
ures necessary to 
that end. To 
accomplish these 
purposes the 
government must 
have military 
force. 

Just how 
strong numer- 
ically this force should be is the 
question that is being widely 
agitated these days. It is mani- 
festly impossible to enter into 
such a discussion or analyze the 
merits of a big army or a little 
army in an article of this sort. 
Furthermore, my annual report 
presents a digest that covers 
every phase of the army, and the 
report has been made public. But 
one fact remains clear, however, 


[: IS perfectly apparent to any one 


By LINDLEY M. GARRISON 


Secretary of War. 


This military training for civilians is 
a military necessity, but it has concom- 
itant advantages which should not be 
overlooked. Inquiry among those who 


have employed men who have been dis- 








and that is that we should adopt 
some one or more of the methods 
which have been suggested for 
the training of more civilians to 
become officers in case of necessity and 
for the preparation of a reserve. 

For some years the Army War College 
section of the General Staff and officers 
generally throughout the service had 
been planning with great earnestness 
some scheme by which there could be 
drawn from all walks of civil life an in- 
creasingly larger number of men with a 
sufficient military training to make them 
better prepared for the service of their 
country should the call ever need to be 
made. 


Students at target practice; a general view of the 


permanent camp site. 


charged with good records from the army 
shows that they esteem them as among 
their very best employees. Yet the 
present legislation with respect to a re- 
serve has proven utterly useless for the 


‘ purpose, it having produced in two years 


only 16 men, and there is little hope that 
it will ever properly accomplish its pur- 
pose. 

But if the reserve act has not brought 
desired results, the military camps estab- 
lished by the War Department in 1913, 
for the purpose of training high school, 


college and university graduates in mil- 
itary matters—so that in case of 
emergency they could become commis- 
sioned officers in charge of the reserves 
or volunteers—were highly successful. 
Two camps were 
held in 1913, 
four in 1914 and 
four will be held 
this year. 

The object of 
these camps is to 
offer a post- 
graduate course, 
if I may so term 
it, in discipline 
and self-control. 
Their greatest 
advantage lies in 
the ease with 
which candidates 
meeting the re- 
quirements can 
join. They are 
vacational, edu- 
cational and 
economical. 

Their success 
has been so pro- 
nounced that it has been decided 
to make them, at least for the 
present, a regular part of the de- 
partment’s work. The opportunity 
to participate in these camps— 
which I commend to every young 
man—has been thrown open to all 
students over seventeen years of 
age who are physically qualified 
and properly recommended. The 
instruction and military exercises 
—which last for a period of five 
weeks in the early part of the 
summer—include the practical ap- 
plication of the proper precautions 
of health, care of the person, 
camping and marching, instructions in 
military policy and in the actual 
handling of troops in the field under 
simulated battle conditions, and in 
rifle shooting on the target range. The 
camps are in charge of selected regular 
army officers, and students are on a 
cadet status. Though they are treated 
with the courtesy due prospective 
officers, they are subject to all the rules 
and regulations of the camp and dis- 
ciplinary measures for all infractions of 
orders. At the present time officers of 
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the General Staff are discussing the plan 
of issuing temparary commissions as sec- 
ond lieutenant or cadet in the regular 
army to all graduates of the camps. 

During the present summer four 
camps will be conducted, one at Chicka- 
mauga Park, Ga.; one at or near Platts- 
burg Barracks, N. Y.; one at Ludington, 
Mich.; and one at or near the Presidio 
of San Francisco, Cal. 

These camps have received the in- 
dorsement of the heads of many colleges 
and universities, who commend them to 
the attention of all educational author- 
ities as a most important adjunct: to the 
educational system of this country. This 
endorsement bears the signature of the 
advisory committee of “The Society of 
the National Reserve Corps of the United 
States’—whose members are graduates 
of former camps—the committee con- 
sisting of the following educators: John 
G. Hibben, President of Princeton Uni- 
versity; A. Lawrence Lowell, President 
of Harvard University; Arthur Twining 
Hadley, President of Yale University; 
John H. Finley, President of the College 
of the City of New York; H. B. Hutch- 
ins, President of the University of Mich- 
igan; E. W. Nichols, Superintendent, 
Virginia Military Institute; George H. 
Denny, 
Alabama; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Pres- 
ident of the University of California, and 
Henry Sturgis Drinker, President of Le- 
high University. 

President Wilson had this to say about 
the camps: 


I am very much interested in the suc- 
cessful working out of the idea of these 
college camps. I believe the students at- 
tending will derive not only a great deal 
of physical benefit from the healthful, 
open-air life, but also that they will bene- 
fit from the discipline, habits of regularity, 
and the knowledge of personal and camp 
sanitation which the experience in camp 
will give them. 

The camps will also tend to disseminate 
sound information concerning our military 
history and the present policy of the gov- 
ernment in military matters, in addition 
to giving the young men themselves a 
very considerable amount of practical mil- 
itary instruction, which would be useful 
to them in case their services should ever 
be required. 

The result sought is not militarism, 
but to make provision in some degree 
to meet a vital need to the end that 
peace and prosperity may be preserved 
through the only safe precaution—more 
thorough preparation and equipment to 
resist any effort to break such peace. As 
a military asset they are of great value, 
since they afford the means of materially 
increasing the military reserve of the 
United States by instructing a class of 
educated men from which, in time of 
emergency, would probably be drawn a 
large proportion of the volunteer com- 
missioned officers, upon whose judgment 
and training at such a time the safety 
and even the lives of many of their fel- 
low countrymen will largely depend. 

The country at large, too, benefits by 
the establishment of these camps, be: 
cause they foster a patriotic spirit, with- 
out which a nation soon loses its virility 
and falls into decay; they spread among 
the ‘citizens of the country a more thor- 
ough knowledge of military history, mil- 
itary policy and military needs, all neces- 
sary to the well-rounded education of 
the citizen, in order that he may form 
just and true opinions on the military 
requirements of his own country. 


President of the University of | 


Briefly speaking, applicants must be 
citizens of the United States, between 
eighteen and thirty years of age, of good 
moral character, physically qualified, and 
students in, or recent graduates of, uni- 
versities, colleges or high schools. Those 
who attend must pay transportation to 
and from the camp, and the government 
will furnish for $17.50 wholesome, health- 
ful and ample meals for the entire pe- 
riod. These meals will be prepared by 
trained army cooks and will under the 
constant personal supervision of an 
officer. The only other expenditure is 
the sum of about $10 for a uniform. 

The government, on its part, furnish- 
es cots, blankets, tentage, a complete 
infantry equipment for each man, and 
all necessary articles of quartermaster 
and ordnance property, to be turned in 
at the time the camp disbands. The gov- 
ernment also furnishes all other required 
and necessary facilities, personnel for in- 
struction, organization and maintenance 
of camps, hospital care, such troops of 
the regular army as may be necessary to 
cooperate in the military instruction and 
in the different field maneuvers, exercises 
and demonstrations. 


HE studies include theoretical prin- 

ciples of tactics, including advance 
and rear guards, patrols, outposts and 
combats; military mapmaking and road- 
sketching; proper handling of rifle by 
means of gallery and _ target-range; 
physical drills, marching, camping, tent- 
ing, making and breaking camp, loading 
and unloading wagons, camp expedients, 
field cooking, camp sanitation, first aid 
to the injured, personal hygiene and care 
of the troops; a practice march of sev- 
eral days’ duration in whieh as nearly as 
possible such actual campaign conditions 
of march, bivouae and combat as the as- 
sumed situation would exact will be fol- 
lowed, and other subjects. 

Rising at the call of the bugle at 5:15 
in the morning, the students first have 
open air gymnastics, under the leader- 
ship of an officer, after which they are 
served with a wholesome breakfast. A 
short rest is followed by several hours of 
instruction in various open-air duties, 
ending with a lecture from one of the 
officers in charge of field fortification, 
including laying out, construction and 
use of trenches, military bridge building, 
use of explosives, demolitions, installa- 
tion and operation of field lines of elec- 
trical information and the use of buz- 
zers, field telephones and_radiotele- 
graphic apparatus; signal flags, helio- 
graphs and acetylene lanterns used by 
the Signal Corps in the field; and such 
other topics as have been scheduled. 

The afternoons and evenings are de- 
voted to voluntary exercises or to sports, 
at the option of the students. But there 
have been instances where the students’ 
keenness for voluntary cavalry drill, 
fencing, broadsword practice and artil- 
lery drill was such that the commandant 
has been obliged to give stringent direc- 
tions to the officers in charge to lessen 
the amount of this voluntary work and 
force the men to rest and recreation for 
a change. 

One of the best features of this camp 
plan is that the students attend volun- 
tarily and incur a nominal expense to do 
so. This self-imposed discipline has ad- 
vantages that cannot be minimized. 
Among young men there are, in the opin- 


ion of many, especially two classes to 
whom such an experience would be most 
valuable—those coming from well-to-do 
indulgent parents and those who, lacking 
parental control, have developed an in- 
dependence of action not consistent in all 
respects with the proper conventions of 
life. Judging by the success that the 
War Department has encountered in two 
years, I feel sure that eventually an un- 
usual attendance, perhaps running into 
the thousands, will be the rule. 

At present two difficulties exist with 
respect to these camps; placing them at 
such a central location so as to obviate 
any unnecessary long distances—and 
therefore unnecessary expense—to pros- 
pective students, and the limited number 
of officers that are at the department's 
disposal for such purpose. A great deal, 
too, depends upon the proper dissemina- 
tion of information about these camps, 
but unless the department is enabled, 
by Congressional legislation, to obtain 
the full quota of officers on the basis 
recommended, it will be impossible to 
make provision for any large number of 
camps or even of very many students 
at any one camp. 

The graduates of these camps, in case 
of national emergency, would become 
commissioned officers in charge of the 
reserves or volunteers, so that any plan 
looking to the establishment of a reserve, 
or providing for volunteer, or both, 
would be interrelated. 

Personally I am very much pleased 
with the increased interest in the military 
preparation and needs of our country 
taken by the students of the country’s 
leading universities and colleges. The 
subjects of military policy, military or- 
ganization, and the true military history 
of our country shou!'d be included in the 
university and college curriculum. This 
is necessary to the complete education of 
a well-equipped citizen in order that he 
may form just and true opinions on mil- 
itary subjects and be able to judge for 
himself just what is necessary in this 
respect for the proper safeguarding of 
the nation and the means to effect the 
same. 

Students from Harvard had this to say 
about one of the camps: 


Having attended the military instruction 
camp at Gettysburg, we strongly recom- 
mend it and urge all Harvard men to make 
every effort to attend the one to be or- 
ganized this summer. We take this op- 
portunity of recounting some of the ben- 
efits which we derived from our summer’s 
stay at Gettysburg. In the first place, we 
saw army life at first hand, and by ming- 
ling with the soldiers we learned to ap- 
preciate and undtrstand the wonderfully 
efficient organization of the Uinted States 
Army. Being privileged to meet and be- 
come acquainted with the officers, we 
found them to be men of the highest 
standards and efficiency, whom we were 
very sorry to leave on breaking camp. In 
the second place there was the broadening 
influence derived from close acquaintance- 
ship with men from other colleges, partic- 
ularly those from the south, whose ideas 
we found affected our own somewhat 
prejudiced opinions to a very great extent. 
In the third place, the physical and mental 
training was splendid. 


Looking back over the results achieved 
during the last two years, when several 
hundred young men passed a very hap- 
py vacation period at a minimum of ex- 
pense and a maximum of pleasure, there 
is every reason to believe that the Gen- 
eral Staff of the Army has devised a way 
to prepare a reserve of future officers 
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that deserves the highest praise, and no 
little of this praise comes from the stu- 
dents themselves. 

The first step giving proper recog- 
nition to these possible future officers 
has already been taken. Senator George 
E. Chamberlain of Oregon, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, has introduced a bill to increase 
the efficiency of the Army of the United 
States by creating a reserve of officers, 
and for other purposes. 

The bill provides for an organization 
io be known as the “Officers Reserve 
Corps of the United States Army,” and 


further provides “That the President of 
the United States is authorized to com- 
mission as officers of the Officers Re- 
serve Corps of the United States Army, 
not above the grade of colonel, such 
citizens of the United States as may 
qualify, under rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of War, for 
service as officers in the said Officers 
Reserve Corps. Commissions issued un- 
der the provision of this section shall be 
for such periods as the President may de- 
termine, and shall be renewable under 
such conditions and regulations as he 
may prescribe,” 


The bill does not entitle such officers 
to retirement or retirement pay, or pen- 
sions except for physical disability in- 
curred in line of duty during periods of 
actual service, but it specifies that such 
officers are entitled to take rank in their 
respective grades according to the 
dates of their commissions and next 
after all officers of like grade in 
the Regular Army and officers of 
the United States Volunteers of like 
grade mustered into service to the 
calling of the Officers Reserve Corps 
of the United States Army to active 
duty. 


Kultur and the Russian Conscience 


HE Ger- 

mans con- 

sider the 
Russians bar- 
barians; from 
the point of 
view of German 
Kultur the Rus- 
sians are bar- 
barians. At the 
same time many 
a simple Rus- 
sian peasant 
knows that the 
devil is a clever 
fellow, and that 
some devils can 
quote scripture 
in thirty lang- 
uages. With 
amazingly sim- 
ple logic the 
peasant will 
argue that there 
is evil in a man 
who can talk 
too convincingly 
against God— 
for he knows 
that “to fear 
God,” as the 
phrase goes, is to 
have a_con- 
science. 

The Russian 
mind is essential- 
ly religious and 
mystical even 
when it has 
doubts about the 
existence of God; 
and its attitude is one of humility before 
the great mystery of existence. The true 
Russian believer views with astonish- 
ment that arrogance of Kultur so coolly 
sure of itself that, in the person of the 
German Emperor, it calls upon divine 
help in terms of expectation and of de- 
mand. 

The gulf that lies between German 
Kultur and the Russian conscience, is, 
however, even much wider and much 
deeper than would appear on first re- 
flection. The most respectable definition 
we have of Kultur is that it stands for 
efficiency and thoroughness; though 
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German soldiers and baggage cars at the Russian village, Berzniki; the Russian 
town Szawle after occupation by the Germans. 


others say that it stands for something 
thoroughly bad. The word “thorough- 
ness” is an innocent word, but it is the 
key to the situation; and by analysing 
first the systematic and soulless thor- 
oughness of the Germans we may find it 
possible to approach the psychology of 
the profound antagonism between the 
Teuton and the Slav. 

For, after all, the efficiency and the 
thoroughness of which the German is 
proud are based upon materialism. A 
man may live in a scientifically built 
house, have all the comforts which 
science can give, have his shirts scoured 


by a machine, 
marry and live 
according to 
eugenic _princi- 
ples, and still 
lack a soul. He 
may even ac- 
cumulate a few 
more facts about 
philology (like 
the man_ that 
Heine speaks of 
“who studied 
night and day as 
though he feared 
the worms might 
find a few ideas 
missing in his 
head”), or he 
may add a new 
and learned com- 
mentary on the 
English Shake- 
speare, and still 
miss the essence 
of life. 
Compared with 
the Germans, 
the Russians are 
a careless, indo- 
lent, easy-going 
people. Not that 
the Russian 
cares less for 
comforts — he 
generally lets the 
German take 
care of that for 
him—but he is 
so passionately 
absorbed in the 
problem of life, the one thing in which 
he is thorough, and sees such urgent 
need for its simplification, that he 
takes good care that his mind is not 
swamped under the inessential detail. 
His method is indeed the opposite of 
the German. He strips the truth of 
everything that prevents it from being 
seen, instead of accumulating details 
and facts that serve to obscure it. 
Judged by this German standard of 
thoroughness and mechanical efficiency, 
the Russian is a barbarian. Has he not 
permitted the foreigner to capture his 
industries? Has he not neglected to 
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build a network of railroads for military 
purposes in Poland, such as the Germans 
have built on their side, as well as on 
the frontiers of Belgium? His railways 
are slow, his roads are bad, many farms 
lack modern improvements, and the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants still fail to tuck 
their shirts inside their trousers, thereby 
remaining charming fellows—to para- 
phrase Kipling. 

Indeed, Ivan Muzhichok, or “Ivan the 
Little Muzhik,” as all Russia calls the 
peasant, is a simple chap who will have 
none of German Kultur, because it 
would take away more than it could give 
him. He is really an antidote to the 
Kulturmensch. He is as strong in hu- 
mility as the German in arrogance. He 
knows he is imperfect, and he is quite 
anxious about his soul. “God preserve 
us sinners” is a common enough obser- 
vation that shows what his relation with 
God is. 

The best cultivated Russian has also 
this habit of thinking with his blouse 
flapping outside his trousers. Writers 
like Tolstoy, Destoyevsky and Gorky 
knew the value of Kultur and denied it. 
The newer authors, especially Remizov, 
who think in the normal Russian way, 
take the same attitude with regard to 
the Russian conscience. Sometimes this 
conscience is asleep, but the day in- 
evitably comes when it awakens. The 
Russian pilgrim is an eloquent evidence 
of this in actual life, and may be regard- 
ed as a kind of barometer of the spirit- 
uality of Russia. The pilgrim is nearly 
always an ordinary peasant who has 
suddenly “seen the light.” Whether he 
be a good man or a sinner, the same im- 
pulse drives him to forsake his home and 
his comforts, and sometimes his riches, 
which he distributes among the poor, 
and to go on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places. He has felt and scented this 
danger of thoroughness, or of accumu- 
lation, and the contentedness of the 
spirit that goes with it. Nothing will 
illustrate what I mean better than “The 


LL about us, we see a new con- 
tinent rising out of the welter. It 
is formless and bleak as yet. There 

are few of the kindly relationships of the 
old order. It is all very lonely. But we 
must believe in the new. Whatever 
lesser hope gives up its buoyancy, and 
collapses like a spent balloon, we must 
cherish the one large hope that our time 
is on its way to a fulfilment. It is im- 
perative for us to believe, else we shall 
die down in effort. And it is imperative, 
too, for the cause of things that we be- 
lieve. Unless men, like ourselves, can 
feed an inner fire to the future, the 
future will go stale and commercial, as 
aeons of futures have done, cooling down 
into a dull present, and caking over into 
a forgotten past. 

Sometimes, as value after value is 
thrown into the melting-pot, as standard 


Guest,” a little tale by Aleksei Remizov, 
one of Russia’s great living writers. It 
is by no means a new theme in Russian 
literature. The poet Nekrassov has 
treated it in his poem “Vlass,” and Tol- 
stoy in his short story “Where Love is, 
There God Is’”—but Remizov has re- 
created it in his own fashion, in a volume 
of legends of the country. 

The story tells of a very rich man 
who had everything that a man can 
want: wealth, a jewel of a wife, and 
clever children. This rich man would 
have nothing to do with the poor. “He 
simply wouldn’t look at his poor 
brother.” At the same time there lived 
in his house his sick aunt, whom he kept 
because she prayed for his soul. “In 
short, he did not neglect his soul. aot: 
What more could anyone want?” He 
wanted just one more thing: he wanted 
God to visit him as his guest. And so 
he went to church, said a prayer, and 
spread carpets from the church straight 
to his house, carpets for God to walk 
on. Then he sat down at the window td 
wait for God. But no one came. In the 
meantime his aunt died. On the day of 
the aunt’s funeral, in the evening, a little 
old beggar came to the door, and asked 
for a night’s lodging, and for something 
to eat. He was refused first, later the 
rich man relented and let him in. The 
beggar was given a poor bone to gnaw, 
and a bed in the stuffy little room where 
the old woman had died. Next morning 
the beggar thanked his host and went his 
way. And still the rich man continued 
to sit at the window, and to await God 
as his guest. That night his dead aunt 
appeared to him in a dream. She scold- 
ed him for treating the beggar so badly, 
and she told him that the poor beggar 
was none other than God himself. The 
story ends: 

The rich man awoke, he felt miserable 
and he began to weep, because he had so 
meagrely treated his guest. There was 
but one thing to do; he must pursue the 
old man, he must turn the old man back, 
and mend his mistake. 


The Future 


By ARTHUR H. GLEASON 


after standard goes gliding down the 
tide, we grow homesick for a moment 
for some one fixed point in the universal 
change. Is there not one established 
thing that can undergo analysis without 
crumbling? But in the fire that burns 
them and the tide that sweeps them, 
we put our trust. It is belief that mat- 
ters, belief that creates. Belief in objects 
has never been for long, for the objects 
were always blocks of wood and stone. 
Is there danger to an established insti- 
tution? Then the institution must go. 
If it is not rooted in the immutable, the 
stones of its structure are only of ser- 
vice for rebuilding. 

In this faith, the anxious faces of our 
young contemporaries take on a new 
light. These puzzled workers are not 
less idealistic, than youth has always 
been. They have more faith than the 


And so the rich man went forth to seek 
out the beggar—his guest. 
everyone that he saw: did he meet such 
and such a one? 


“No, we haven’t met him,” they replied, 


No one had met the beggar. But the 
rich man would not rest. He went farther, 
and still farther away from home, he kept 
on asking about his guest. And in this 
wise he forsook his home, his family and 
his wealth; and his house saw him no 
more. 


This little tale has a peculiar appli- 
cation just now. Emperor William sits, 
as it were, at his palace window, waiting 
to receive God as his guest. He has 
spread carpets to the church, and has 
planted 17-inch howitzers on both sides 
to give God, his guest, a military salute. 
He does not know that God does not 
come in that way. 

But the simple Russian pilgrim knows 
better; and he is by no means a rare 
phenomenon. As a small boy I lived in 
a village in Russia, and I could see in 
the sun the glittering, golden spires of 
Kief, one of the holy cities, some fifteen 
versts away. Every day I saw little 
armies of these straggling, ragged Bogo- 
moitsi, some of whom had come hun- 
dreds of miles, penniless, begging their 
way, and living on crusts, all for the sake 
of Christ (Radi Khrista). There are im- 
pressive patriarchs among the pilgrims, 
and women whose spiritual earnestness 
is expressed in lines as simple and as 
elemental as in any Holbein drawing. 
They come—in the words of the poet 
Nekrassov—from the depths of Russia, 
far from the turmoil of cities, where no 
orators thunder, and where eternal 
silence reigns. Somewhere in this great 
silence beats the heart of the Russian 
people, a heart that sometimes wakes 
with ecstacy, and, growing. restless 
with a new-born impulse, moves to 
the measure of it, until the soul is eased. 
All this is of the Russian conscience, 
which in a man like Tolstoy or Dostoy- 
evsky becomes a spiritual force in which 
the world shares, 


generation that preceded them. It is a 
faith vague in the outlines, but intense 
in its activity. It looks briefly to the 
making of a new earth. Not one of 
them is willing to accept life on its own 
conditions of compromise and suffering. 
For the first time, in working groups, in 
large numbers, they are challenging life, 
as only the occasional dreamer, like 
Shelley and Tolstoi, had ever challenged 
it before. They refuse to put up with 
poverty, with prostitution, with time- 
crusted wrongs. They have vitality 
enough to front the most sorbid facts of 
experience, to reveal the horror that 
underlies a decorous surface. They are 
testing their inheritance with a rigor 
from which comfortable people every- 
where have shrunk. What faith these 
youngsters have in life, to believe that 
it can endure their searching scrutiny. 
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‘This is Nice 


With a heart as pure as dewdrops 
trembling in violets, she will make the 
home of her husband a paradise of en- 
chantment like the lovely home of her 
girlhood, where the heavy-toned harp 
of marriage with its love striking chords 
of devotion and fond endearments sent 
forth the sweetest strains that ever 
thrilled senses with the rhythmic pulsing 
of ecstatic rapture. 

—The Farmington (Mo.) 
Times. 


The Lassie and the Lass-o! 


It was thought that Miss Gladys Bar- 
field had caught a nice young beau last 
Sunday. She started to 


don is nailing up the hog holes in his 

back fence and cutting down the- bur- 

docks. George believes in progress. 
—The Homestown (Pa.) Banner. 


Indeed, He is a Base Gink 


The most inexcusable kind of a base 
deceiver is the gink who delights in see- 
ing a small child run its little legs off 
trying to put salt on a birdie’s tail. 

—The Youngstown (O.) Telegram. 


Eyes But They See Not 


E. S. Merrill, instructor in horticul- 
ture, leaves today to visit the potatoes 
along the Kaw bottoms. 

—The Kansas State Collegian. 


Train a Joy Rider 


“The train bearing a number of 
guests for Miss Clark’s wedding was 
wrecked near the Speaker’s home today, 
but finished the journey in automobiles.” 

—Washington (D. C.) Star. 


Yet They Want the Vote 


If a man went down town with his 
head dolled up in a _three-cornered 
dingus with turrets and curleycues and 
a cat’s tail and a chicken head pinned on 
one side and a young whisk broom and 
a bunch of spring onions on the other 
side, and two strips of red flannel hang- 
ing down in the rear, he would be ar- 
rested and slammed in the booby hatch. 

But a woman can do it 





take him home with her 
but when he got to the 


Another Submarine Tragedy is Averted 


and get away with it. 
—The Orlando (Fla.) 





gate he became frighten- 
ed and ran. Gladys, 

bring a rope next time. 
—The Bradley (Ark.) 
Eagle. 


Former Lady Falls 


Mrs. W. O. Powell will 
leave Tuesday for Mile- 
stone, Canada, where she 
has been called by an ac- 
cident to her sister-in-law, == 
Mrs. Horace Woodward. 
Mrs. Woodward is a 
former lady and recently 
had the misfortune to fall 
and break one of her 
limbs, 

—The Monmouth (Ill.) 
Atlas. 


Not Birds of Peace 


Will some expert nature 
faker please explain why 
a blackbird would chase 
& squirrel all over crea- 
tion, and why the squirrel 
won't fight? This morn- 
ing two of those vicious birds ran a squir- 
rel out of a tree, across the road, and 
all over a lot two or three times, and 
he was making a hundred miles an hour 
when last seen. 

—The Great Bend (Kans.) Tribune. 


Again We Say Where 


One hundred and nine probationers 
were received into full membership. The 
women were all dressed in white, while 
the men, who comprised more than one 
half of the class, wore white roses. 

The Christian Advocate, 
New York City. 


Progressive Citizen 


As we sauntered up Church street the 


’ other day we noticed that George Shel- 


—~ 


St. Joseph “Mo.) News-Press. 


The Private Life of a Lady 
Contortionist 


The eloquent young theologian pic- 
tured in glowing words the selfishness of 
men who spent their evenings at the club 
leaving their wives in loneliness at home. 

“Think, my hearers,” said he, “of a 
poor, neglected wife, all alone in the 
great, dreary house rocking the cradle 
of her sleeping babe with one foot and 
wiping away her tears with the other.” 

—The Newburgh (N. Y.) 
Journal. 


Leisure, Labor and Pleasure 


Perry Leisure had a brush cutting one 
day last week and a hop at night. 

—The Waverly (0.) 

Watchman. 









Sentinel. 


Genial Gus 


Gus Levin has gone to 
the Crescent City to be 
absent about a_ week. 
When asked about the 
extension of his stay, he 
smiled. It was after- 
wards learned that he was 
to bring back with him a 
party who would preside 
over his household. We 
congratulate Gus on his 
new move and _ believe 
that the presence of a 
handsome wife ‘will re- 
dound the benefit of his 
business. Gus is as “good 
as they make them.” 
—Pleasant Hill note in 

the Bogalusa (La.) 
American. 


Court Muzzles Music 


Mr. Peterson failed to 
appear for trial Wednes- 
day and Judge Steel 
awarded the music box to Mr. Bolyard. 
The only restriction made by the judge 
is that Sam is not to play the thing 
while a funeral is going on, or on the 
Sabbath day, on week days, at night 
or on holidays, Sam has already broken 
the court’s order twice that we know 
of, but since he played his own com- 
position, the judge ought to overlook it. 
—Court note in the Uniontown (Kans.) 

Cicerone. 


Something Wrong With Her 


Dr. and Mrs. Henry Neale of Upper 
Lehigh have sent out investigations an- 
nouncing the approaching marriage of 
their daughter Miss Gertrude to George 
B. Markle 3d., of Hazelton. 

‘ —The Wilkesbarre (Pa.) 
News. 
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Uncle Sam— Business Man 


By W. P. LAWSON 


Sawyers on a National Forest cutting log lengths from felled Western yellow pine. 


ANY shortsighted citizens 
—and many farsighted re- 


actionaries also—contend 
that for certain occult reasons 
known only to the initiate Uncle 
Sam must not and cannot assume 
the rdle of a Business Man. Such 
people are in one respect like the 
lawyer who earnestly assured his 
client—through the bars of the 
latter’s cell—that they simply 
couldn't jail him. That is to say 
the fact that the National Gov- 
ernment is at present engaged in 
a number of very important and 
extensive businesses is apparent- 
ly overlooked. 

Not least among 
these businesses is 
the administration 
of the National 
Forests (conducted 
by the United 
States Forest Ser- 
vice) which in cer: - 
tain of its phases 
has grown into an 
enterprise yielding 
a yearly revenue of 
about two million 
and a half dollars. 
It is true that the 
Forest Service ex- 
pended five millions 
during the past 
fiscal year, but this 
is no sign, as some 
would have it, that 
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Burro cordwood carrier resting. Estimating board feet in standing timber. 


extravagance or inefficiency mark 
its management. Nor is it a 
sign that the business of the N 
tional Forests is not a paying 
business. 

It all depends upon how you 
look at it and what you consider 
dividends. For the administra- 
tion of the forests differs from 
other huge businesses chiefly in 
this particular: that its entire 
aim and incentive is not money 
profits, but that it strives also for 
profit to its owners, the people, 
in ways that may be conveniently 
grouped under the head of “ser- 
vice.” Which in 
turn may be de- 
fined as the fullest 
and fairest use of 
forest resources by 
the present gener- 
ation consistent with 
a proper regard for 
the rights of gen- 
erations yet to 
come. The policy 
held is that while 
posterity has, as 
has often _ been 
pointed out, done 
nothing for us, still 
it will probably do 
something to us— 
or to our memory 
—if we allow either 
deserving or unde- 
serving individuals 
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or interests to acquire and “develop” for 
their present financial profit the heritage 
of woods and range and water we hold 
in trust for all time. 

The functions of the Forest Service 
are various and diverse. It protects the 
forests from fire and other destructive 
agencies; it builds roads, trails, tele- 
phone lines and bridges to make the 
wilder woods more accessible; it con- 
ducts the sale and oversees the cutting 
of mature timber in accordance with 
recognized forestry principles; it regu- 
lates the grazing of live stock in a way 
to improve the National Forest range 
and protect the settler and home-builder 
from unfair competition in its use; it 
issues permits for the development of 
water-power and for the construction of 
hotels, dwellings, stores, factories, tele- 
phone lines, conduits, public roads, reser- 
voirs, power transmission lines and the 
like. In addition it carries on improve- 
ment and scientific work of permanent 
value, such as the classification of land 
as agricultural or non-agricultural, the 
survey of forest homesteads for settlers, 
and investigations by Forest Officers to 
secure more valuable, accurate and com- 
plete knowledge of timber, forage and 
water resources and of methods which 
will promote their fullest use. 


TS chief sources of income are sales of 

timber and cordwood, fees from per- 
mits issued to allow grazing of livestock 
on forest land, and permits for special 
uses of the forests or certain of their 
resources: for example, summer hotels, 
telephone lines, water power plants and 
so forth. 

During the fiscal year of 1914 receipts 
from these various sources totaled 
$2,500,000. This money was not all 
withdrawn from the localities where it 
was paid in. Ten per cent of the amount 
(in accordance with existing statute) 
was expended in building roads and 


trails for public use and an additional 
twenty-five per cent was paid over to 
the states in which the forests were lo- 
cated, for the benefit of county schools 
and roads. The rest went into the Unit- 
ed States Treasury. 

The task of maintaining sufficient 
forest cover on Western watersheds to 
assure a regular and plentiful stream- 
flow in regions which depend largely up- 
on irrigation for farming is another of 
the Forest Service’s vital functions. The 
strip of land between the Coast Range 
and the Pacific, for example, which in- 
cludes the great fruit ranches and farms 
of California, is made valuable through 
irrigation indirectly by the fact that the 
mountain cover has not been burned or 
cut away. 


T HAS been logically argued that the 

great floods of the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys would never occur had not the 
primeval forests that clothed the higher 
country wherein the sources of these 
rivers lie been wholly destroyed. The 
humus and ground litter that carpet a 
forest area act like a sponge, absorbing 
the rainfall and melting snow until 
thoroughly soaked and then allowing it 
to escape gradually and slowly to the 
creeks and rivers which the area feeds. 
When a forest is razed the water runs off 
the ground almost at once, as from a 
wooden board, making sometimes great 
floods with droughts generally following 
hard upon them. 

So important a feature of scientific 
forestry is this matter of watershed pro- 
tection, that—chiefly with its practice in 
view—the government is now buying 
land in the Southern Appalachians and 
the White Mountains of New England 
for protective forests about the head- 
waters of important Eastern streams. To 
date about 191,000 acres have been ac- 
quired and over a million acres approved 
for purchase. Such, in part, is the sort 


of service which the government is ren- 
dering the people and which will result 
in incalculable benefit for future gen- 
erations, but which makes the Forest 
Service now an enterprise spending more 
than it collects. 

There is no question but that the 
Forest Service, if it should decide to dis- 
regard the future, as have so many pri- 
vate American lumber companies, could 
take in a great deal more money than 
it does. But this, in the opinion of its 
experts, would be killing the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Comparisons are 
constantly drawn between the wasteful, 
slipshod policies which have in years past 
dictated our attitude toward seemingly 
inexhaustible natural resources, and the 
prudent wisdom which has for years 
directed European forestry. 

We are beginning to realize that our 
resources are not really inexhaustible, 
that but for the government reserves, in 
fact, a fairly definite term could be set 
for their continued existence. We have 
studied European methods of forest 
management and adapted them to con- 
ditions here. The responsibility for car- 
rying out a _ well-defined scheme of 
use-without-abuse on National Forests 
so as to maintain a permanently un- 
destroyed timber reserve is one of the 
prime responsibilities of the Forest Ser- 
vice. 

Whether Forest Service theories of 
administration are sound, and whether 
they are being wisely and efficiently 
worked out in practice, is a question of 
ascertainable fact. The Forest Service 
will—and does—furnish data concerning 
its work and policies on request. But 
we submit that if public opinion is to 
support or condemn the management of 
the nation’s 185,000,000 acre estate in- 
telligently the Forest Service will in days 
to come be asked by inquisitive citizens 
to multiply its output of information 
manyfold. 


Native and Immigrant Birth Rate 


S IT true that the “good old Ameri- 
can stock” is fading away? Are the 
descendants of the Mayflower and 

Salem Witchcraft and the Declaration 
being elbowed out of existence by the 
children of immigrants? Kuczynski, 
Engelman, Wilbur, and other sociologists 
and statisticians wail like banshees as 
they consider the subject. 

Any one who believes that a man who 
can write the names of his ancestors ten 
generations back is, by that same token, 
superior to the man who knows his an- 
cestors only three generations, or none, 
may join the funeral dirge. But those 
who feel that a man who has had the 
energy to leave Europe and come to 
America to better himself is not neces- 
sarily the inferior of the one in whose 
family the similar exhibition of energy 
took place two hundred years ago, will 
be less alarmed at the prospect. Certain 
it is that the descendants of old Virginia 


By MARY ALDEN HOPKINS 


bond servants and slave merchants and 
the descendants of the Puritan zealots 
who cheated the Indians and persecuted 
the Quakers are being outnumbered by 
the families of those whom we genially 
designate as “the off-scourings of Eu- 
rope.” 

The term “good old American stock” 
must be amusing—or exasperating—to 
the Indians. Of course we do not mean 
them. Their claim is so forgotten that 
in the census tables we usually lump 
them with Chinese and Japanese on a 
complexion basis. American stock is, 
after all, a relative term. The census 
divides our population into two groups: 
those of native parentage, that is, having 
parents born in America, and those of 
foreign parentage, that is, having pa- 
rents born outside of America. 

The group with foreign parentage has 
a higher birth rate than the group of 
native parentage, although the rate con- 


stantly decreases. The proportion of 
children under 5 years of age in the en- 
tire population in 1910, and the two 
previous decades, shows indirectly this 
difference in birth rates. 


1900 1890 
All classes ..... 11.6 121 122 
Native Parentage 13.2 13.3 13.2 
Foreign or Mixed 


Parentage ..... 14.2 15.4 16.9 
INGMIOS. k 258 os 12.9 13.8 14.0 
* Estimated. 
European countries: Austria 13.1, 


German Empire 13.1, The Netherlands 
13.0, England and Wales 11.4, France 
9.2. 

According to this table the proportion 
of children under five years of native 
parentage has been practically steady for 
the past thirty years. It is a trifle higher 
than that of Austria, the German Empire 
and The Netherlands. It is far higher 
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than England or France, The probable 
explanation of the steady increase of this 
group, which we know from other sta- 
tistics to have a low birth rate, lies in 
its low infant mortality rate. 

The proportion of children under five 
of foreign or mixed parentage is higher 
than that of children of native parentage, 
but has been steadily decreasing for 
thirty years. This is to be expected, 
for the birth rates of all the foreign 
countries are decreasing. 

The apparent decrease in the pro- 
portion of negro children under five is 
unexpected. This does not mean that 
the number of negroes is decreasing or 
is even stationary. It means that their 
rate of increase is growing smaller. The 
development is not new. Walter F. 
Wilcox says in Census Bulletin 22, 

“Since 1830, when figures were first 
obtained, the proportion of negro chil- 
dren under 10 years of age to the total 
negro population has decreased. ‘Fhere 
was, however, an increase from 1860 
to 1880. On the other hand there was a 
rapid decrease from 1880 to 1900.” 


HE most accurate method of compar- 

ing the fertility of the in-a-manner- 
of-speaking native stock with the fertil- 
ity of newly-arrived stock is by 
comparing the number of children per 
marriage in each group. Figures to es- 
tablish this relation precisely exist but 
are unavailable. The census schedules 
of 1890, 1900, and 1910 recorded the 
number of children born to each woman 
in the United States. This material has 
never been worked up because the cen- 
sus bureau has not had the funds neces- 
sary for so great an undertaking. 

Fortunately the Immigration Bureau, 
realizing the value of the records, an- 
alyzed and classified a portion of them. 
The results are given by Joseph A. Hill, 
U. S. Bureau of Immigration in The 
American Statistical Association Quar- 
terly, No. 104, 1914. 

The areas chosen for study were 
Rhode Island, Cleveland, 48 mainly rural 
communities of Ohio, Minneapolis, and 
21 mainly rural communities of Minne- 
sota. These areas showed a variety of 
occupations and a variety of nationali- 
ties. While the results cannot be war- 
ranted the ones that would obtain for 
the entire country, they are as close as 
can be obtained from a sampling. 

The three especially interesting points 
brought out are first, the number of 
sterile marriages; second, the number of 
children per married woman; third, the 
distribution of children in families. The 
tables are based upon the schedules of 
78,432 women who had been married 
from 10 to 20 years. I have space here 
to quote only the main groupings, al- 
though percentages are worked out for 
the different nationalities. 


Percentage of sterile marriages: 


ULBRGOS ccs Se whee aise sieeelosies 74 
White—native parentage ........ 13.1 
White—foreign parentage ........ 5.7 
DERI © gs vosecss ins eines clatemte Sie arene 20.5 


Out of all these marriages which ex- 


tended over periods from 10 to 20 years, 
7.4 per cent were childless. Among the 
white people of native parentage, that 
is—whose parents were born in the 
United States. The negroes show the 
astonishing high percentage of 20.5. It 
seems incredible that 20.5 per cent of 
negro marriages of from 10 to 20 years 
duration should be childless, but so the 
schedules declare. The figures for the 
South may be different; these were 
gathered in northern states. 


Average number of children per wo- 
man married 10-20 years: 


PASI ROIAREDR: 6.55555: coeo.0.s-0iotionaiieleie - 4.1 
White—native parentage .......... PY 
White—foreign parentage ......... 44 
OE  kouicecene eielinice ce Nawiiie ions ae 


HE average number of children for all 

classes is 4.1. White families two gen- 
erations in this country average only 
2.7 children per family. White families 
but one generation in this country aver- 
age a greater number of births—#4 in 
contrast to 2.7. These are the number 
of births and not the number of children 
to reach adult years. The infant death 
rate among families of native parentage 
is far, far lower than among families of 
foreign parentage, so the final products 
in the way of grown-up children is not 
so widely different as the start off. Mr. 
Hill’s study does not deal with mortality 
rates and surviving children, but with 
birth rates alone. 

The number of births per negro family 
is 3.1. The families run large but the 
high percentage of childless marriages 
reduces the average number of children. 
We do not know whether or not condi- 
tions are similar in the southern states. 


The third table, giving the distribution 
of children among families shows the 
tendency of the American family toward 
small numbers. 

None lor2 3,4,or5 Over5 
All classes 7.4 23.2 41.4 28.0 
White— 
native par.13.1 39.8 37,2 9.9 
White— 
foreign par. 5.7 18.9 42.7 32:7 
Negro 20.7 30.6 Pa Oe 210 


The first column gives the percentage 
of families in each division containing no 
children; the second column shows the 
percentage of famililes in each group 
containing 1 or 2 children; next, 3, 4, 
or 5; and finally the percentage of fam- 
ilies containing over 5 children. The 
families new in America come out strong 
in the last column. The “real” Ameri- 
can families that have been here two 
generations find their way but feebly 
into the big family column. 


UMMING up what we know of the 

matter, we find from the census returns 
of 1910, 1900, and 1890, that the number 
of children under 5 years, of native 
parentage, has remained in almost un- 
changing proportion to the whole popu- 
lation of native parentage; the number 
of children under 5 years, of foreign 





parentage, has decreased in proportion 
to the whole population of foreign 
parentage, but is still much higher than 
that of native parentage. 

Comparing families of native pa- 
rentage with families of foreign 
parentage we find that the native group 
shows a larger percentage of childless 
marriages, a smaller number of children 
per marriage, and a larger number of 
small families. 


Two theories in regard to the dispro- 
portion of the two birth rates may be 
mentioned. The statistics of Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Michigan show 
that in mixed marriages, the marriage 
of a native husband to a foreign wife 
gives a smaller average number of off- 
spring than the marriage of a foreign 
husband to a native wife. Bailey, com- 
menting on this in Modern Social Con- 
ditions says: 

“It appears from the study of condi- 
tions in Massachusetts that it is the de- 
sire of the father rather than that of the 
mother, which determines the number 
of children which shall be born to a 
marriage. Where the father is an im- 
migrant and the mother a native the 
number of children is greater than where 
the mother is an immigrant and the 
father a native. It is not a loss in the 
power but in the willingness to have 
children’ that gives a low fecundity in 
Massachusetts.” 

Engelman, draws the same conclusions 
from the Rhode Island and Michigan 
statistics, saying: 

“But I would call attention to one 
fact—and a fact which is as gratifying 
as it is important—that it is not the 
American wife who reduces fecundity as 
much as it is the American husband.” 

Bailey does not state upon what 
ground he bases his assumption that 
when the lower number of children is 
due to the male parent “it is not a loss 
in power but in willingness,” nor does 
Engelman tell us why he finds the low- 
ered fecundity of the American male so 
“gratifying” a fact. 


General F. A. Walker, Superintendent 
of the Censuses of 1870 and 1880 ad- 
vanced the theory that Americans would 
have continued to increase as rapidly as 
they did in the early history of the 
country had not later immigrants 
crowded in. In Discussion in Economics 
and Statistics he says: 

“The growth of the native population 
was checked by the incoming of the 
foreign element in such large numbers. 

“The access or foreigners at the time 
and under the circumstances constituted 
such a shock to the principle of popu- 
lation among the native element. That 
principle is always acutely sensitive, alike 
to sentimental and to economic condi- 
tions. And it is to be noted, in passing, 
that not only did the decline in the na- 
tive element, as a whole, take place in 
singular correspondence with the excess 
of foreign arrivals, but it occurred chief- 
ly in just those regions to which the new 
comers most freely resorted.” 
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Villa’s 
Right-Hand 
Man 


By 
McGREGOR 


N FOLLOWING with some degree of 
care the course of the Mexican Revo- 
lution from the days of Madero until 

now, I have been more and more im- 
pressed with the character and achieve- 
ments of Felipe Angeles. One of the 
numerous tragedies connected with the 
life of the martyred President of Mexico 
was his refusal to heed Angeles’ warn- 
ings that Huerta was a traitor during 
the days of the Reyes-Diaz uprising in 
the capital, which Huerta’s treachery 
made successful. Angeles had been sent 
by Madero to Morelos to conciliate Za- 
pata and had just succeeded in his mis- 
sion when the conspiracy against Ma- 
dero came to light. Angeles knew that 
Huerta was butchering the loyal sol- 
diers of Madero in the sham attack upon 
the Citadel. He offered to take it with 
the artillery on hand, if Madero would 
turn over the command to him. But 
Madero still trusted Huerta and the rest 
is history, history which would have 
been different if Angeles’ advice had been 
taken. After the assassination of Ma- 
dero, General Angeles was confined in 
prison by Huerta’s order from February 
to July, 1913, and then released, put on 
board ship and sent to France. But his 
loyalty to the cause of the Revolution 
was as strong as ever and in October 
following he returned to Mexico and 
joined Carranza at Nogales, Sonora. 
Later he was transferred to General 
Villa’s command. He was known to be 
the most accomplished artillery officer 
in Mexico and to his use of this arm of 
the service most of Villa’s victories were 
directly due. His influence and counsel 
has been a tower of strength to Villa. 
When Carranza’s jealousy of Villa passed 
all bounds and the break came between 
the two men which has been widening 
ever since, Angeles stood with his chief. 
With Villa he allied himself with the 
Convention Government and with Za- 
pata, forming the Convencionista Party. 
With President Wilson’s recent appeal 
to the military chiefs to get together and 
unite in establishing a government and 
the virtual truce that succeeded between 
the armies of Villa and Obregon, facing 
each other in the region of Aguas 
Calientes, General Angeles took the op- 
portunity to visit his family in Boston, 
after long separation, and later visited 
the Convencionista headquarters in 
Washington. Naturally I was anxious to 
see him and accordingly requested an in- 





Felipe Angeles 


terview with him, to which he consented. 

First and last I have met a good many 
of the Mexican patriots who have repre- 
sented their people in Washington, 
Huertistas and Constitutionalists and 
after the overthrow of Huerta and the 
assembling of the Convention, the Villista 
and Carranzista ‘'epresentatives, with 
various agents of either faction who have 
stopped in Washington. I have talked 
to many, endeavoring to sift out the 
truth from the chaff of conflicting claims. 
But General Angeles is a man of another 
mould. He is an educated, cultivated 
gentleman, of an old-world courtesy, 
with the modesty of the real soldier. His 
face is bronzed into a deep red from ex- 
posure to the desert sun, during the last 
two years of campaigning in Mexico. He 
is not tall, but has the trained soldier’s 
erectness. He is forty-six years of age, 
having been born June 13, 1869, in 
Zacualtipan, in the state of Hidalgo. He 
entered the Military Academy at Cha- 
pultepec, Mexico’s West Point, in 1883, 
graduating in 1891, being the honor man 
of his class throughout his course. After 
further education by travel and in the 
schools of Europe, he became Director 
of the Military Academy in 1912. 


AS General Angeles does not speak Eng- 

lish fluently enough to do so without 
embarrassment and as my Spanish is 
confined to reading the printed page, an 
interpreter intervened. After begging 
leave to express the admiration I had felt 
for him as I watched his career in Mex- 
ico and receiving his thanks, I reverted 
to the main business and propounded the 
question which is what the American 
people from the White House down is 
mainly interested in just now, so far as 
Mexico is concerned. 

“What do you consider the best 
means of re-establishing a government 
of law and order in Mexico?” 

His answer was carefully thought out, 
but it went to the root of the matter: 

“The triumph of the revolution be- 
came a fact with the overthrow of 
Huerta in July, 1914, and we would now 
be in the full enjoyment of peaceful con- 


ditions, had not personal ambitions en- 
tered into the situation. Those ambi- 
tions, born of craving for power, brought 
about the breach between the Convention 
Government and Carranza. 

“But if the Revolution had for its pur- 
pose the restoration of the constitutional 
order, then such should be restored by 
means sanctioned by the law, namely, 
by the recognition of that member of 
President Madero’s cabinet (provided he 
favors the establishment of democratic 
government) who is entitled under the 
law of presidential succession, to the 
office. If the followers of Carranza are 
consistent, I fail to understand why they 
do not submit to the plain requirements 
of the fundamental law, which being 
once more in vigor, could be invoked to 
provide a President satisfactory to all, 
followed by the speedy enactment of 
those reforms demanded by the masses. 
In other words, I favor constitutional 
continuity, so as to give good title to the 
new government. In making this dec- 
laration, I may add that such is also the 
view of General Villa.” 

General Angeles had just given out a 
statement setting at rest the rumors that 
fly so swiftly when “news” of any kind 
is wanted concerning Mexican affairs. He 
had declared that the cordial relations 
that had long existed between himself 
and General Villa remained unchanged, 
that he expected to report shortly to 
him in person for assignment to duty, 
and with reference to the rumor that 
he had come to America to confer with 
Huerta, that he had always been and 
still was “opposed to Huerta, his regime, 
and all that Huerta and his fellow-trait- 
ors stood for.” Evidently enough he is 
loyal to Madero’s memory still. 

His reference to some member of Ma- 
dero’s Cabinet, entitled under the law of 
presidential succession to the office, 
means the adoption by General Angeles, 
who also speaks for Villa, of a plan that 
has been widely discussed lately of re- 
establishing the government in a consti- 
tutional and regular way. The law of 
succession to the Presidency in Mexico 
is much like ours; after the death or 
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resignation of the President and Vice- 
President, the Cabinet officers succeed 
in regular order. It will be recalled that 
Huerta desired some show of legality for 
usurping the Presidency, so he compelled 
the resignations of President Madero and 
Vice-President Suarez, Lascurain, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs becoming Presi- 
dent long enough for Lascurain, under 
duress also, to appoint Huerta Minister 
of Gobernacion, whereupon Lascurain 
resigned as President and, there being no 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Huerta suc- 
ceeded him. Now it is proposed to con- 
sider the whole Huerta administration 
unconstitutional, null and void, and for 
the Revolution, now won, to return to 
established government by way of the 
constitution itself, and to recognize one 
of Madero’s Cabinet Officials as Presi- 
dent, who, if not satisfactory to all 
parties, could, by previous agreement, 
appoint his successor in office by first 
appointing him the ranking cabinet 
official and then resigning the Presidency 
himself. It happens that one of the 
members of Madero’s Cabinet remained 
at his post, not resigning, Vasquez 
Tagle, Minister of Justice. Other sur- 
viving members of the Cabinet, who re- 
signed under duress, like Lascurain him- 
self, might be considered not to have re- 
signed. 

General Angeles named no names, as 
his answer to the next question indi- 
cates. 

“Then you favor no special candidate 
for the Presidency?” 

“T only favor the person, who, under 
the constitution is entitled to become 
President. The sacrifices that we have 
made to restore a government of law and 
order in Mexico, demand, it seems to 
me, that we adhere to its mandates.” 

There is a pretty general feeling else- 
where than in Mexico that if Carranza 
were out of the way, or would take him- 
self out of the way, there would be no 
trouble with anybody else. When Villa 
received the news of President Wilson’s 
appeal to the Mexican factions to get 
together, coupled as it was with the 
admonition that order must be restored 
even. if it had to be restored from with- 
out, Villa had just returned to his head- 
quarters from the grime and smoke of 
battle with Obregon. He did not hesi- 
tate a moment, recognized the wisdom 


of the appeal and ordered a telegram 
sent to Carranza inviting him to a con- 
ference, to which Carranza replied with 
an insulting and threatening message. It 
rather increases one’s respect for Villa 
to meet General Angeles and take the 
measure of the man who has been Villa’s 
right arm in battle and his best adviser 
in council. I asked General Angeles: 

“Do you think that Carranza will 
eventually accept General Villa’s sug- 
gestion of a conference for the purpose of 
discussing peace?” 

To which he replied: 

“T really do not know; but I trust 
that patriotism will inspire him to do so. 
If he does not, then public opinion will 
surely censure him and place on his head 
the sole responsibility for all loss of life 
in the present struggle. I hope, how- 
ever, that his subordinates will be able 
ultimately to persuade him to pursue a 
course more in harmony with the neces- 
sities of his country,” 


Finally I inquired, “What do Mexicans 
think of President Wilson’s policy?” 

“We consider that he has been most 
considerate of our misfortunes. For 
what he has done, his name will go down 
in our history as a sincere friend who 


wished us well, and who aided us in the. 


vindication of our constitution and the 
re-establishment of good government.” 

While we were at the Convencionalist 
agency, a telegram was received from 
Villa’s Secretary, at Aguas Calientes, by 
way of Chihuahua, that Villa was in 
action again, having conducted a flanking 
movement upon Lagos, with his favorite 
surprise of a battle beginning at mid- 
night. Two cannon and three supply 
trains were reported captured and heavy 
losses inflicted upon the Carranzistas. 
Zapata seems to have checked Gonzales’ 
advance upon the Capital. So Villa may 
solve the problem by overwhelming op- 
position, since the opposition refuses to 
consider President Wilson’s proposal. 
But, as testified to by Angeles, he is will- 
ing to stop fighting and meet his op- 
ponents half-way in the establishment of 
constitutional government. He has put 
himself and his faction in a strong posi- 
tion so far as the United States is con- 
cerned. 

General Angeles, after a short stay in 
Washington, will return to the front. In 


Indifference 


passing through El Paso, he may have 
the pleasure of seeing his old enemy 
Huerta, now in the hands of Uncle Sam, 
detained on the charge of abusing the 
hospitality of the United States by at- 
tempting another invasion of Mexico. 
But Huerta’s star is declining and low 
on the horizon, while Angeles’ star is in 
the ascendant. This scribe has more 
than once spoken of him as the most 
promising candidate for the Presidency 
among the leaders who have emerged 
during the Revolution, one whom the 
people trust for his integrity and hon- 
esty, in whom his fellow officers and the 
soldiers under them place implicit con- 
fidence, whose record of humanity and 
love of justice should make him accept- 
able to the United States and to other 
nations with large interests in Mexico. 
It seems to me that the dominant note 
of the man’s character is loyalty. He is 
loyal to Villa, he was loyal to Madero 
and still is to his memory. He is loyal 
to the cause for which such sacrifices have 
been made. He is without self-seeking. 
The Mexican people say he must be 
honest, because he was a military com- 
mander in Diaz’s time and remained a 
poor man. And throughout the progress 
of the Revolution, with the orgy of 
bloody vengeance that has occasionally 
disgraced the Revolutionists, with the 
charges of cruelty and loot that have 
been successfully laid against most of 
the military leaders, Angeles’ conduct re- 
mains without a stain. He has preserved 
order wherever he has been in charge, 
and as a soldier he has strictly observed 
the rules of civilized warfare. 

It may be recalled that when the 
French Revolution had been almost won, 
when the ship of constitutional govern- 
ment was stuck on the bar, when the 
forces of disorder in Paris once more as- 
sembled for the perpetuation of anarchy, 
a certain bronzed artillery officer, 
Napoleon Bonaparte by name, stepped 
forward at the command of the Conven- 
tion and with his whiff of grapeshot end- 
ed the Revolution. Angeles is not a 
Napoleon, of course, but it is by no 
means improbable that in the creation of 
a new government for Mexico another of 
the striking parallels between the Mexi- 
can and the French Revolution may be 
found in the future career of Felipe 
Angeles. 


By MARION ETHEL HAMILTON 


WOMAN yearned for motherhood, 


For child that could not come; 


A while she went in restless mood, 


Then grew inert and numb. 


She choked her soul with worldly bliss; 


At: last her life seemed fair 
Without the child! (The pity this,) 
That she had ceased to care! 
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“Fighting Golf” at Fox Hills 


By HERBERT REED 





Walter Hagen at the second hole on the first day of play. 


seems, are no less troublesome to 

the professional than to the ama- 
teur. Nothing else accounts for the fact 
that in a field of eighty in the Metro- 
politan Open Championship only three 
were in sight of the title on what should 
have been the last day of competition 
over the Fox Hills course. Since Gil 
Nicholls and Bob McDonald were play- 
ing off a tie for the championship as this 
issue of Harper’s goes to press, I shall 
concern myself here only with the work 
of Walter Hagen, the ex-Open and pres- 
ent Massachusetts Open Champion, who 
finished third. I had rather expected him 
to win the event, for apparently he had 
never been in better form. 

In common with all the other com- 
petitors, even the two men who beat 
him, Hagen was severely troubled in the 
second day’s play by the sudden change 
in the weather. Strangely enough, the 
scoring was lower in the course of a 
heavy storm than when the play was 
over a wind-cleaned fairway. The 
“Pros” had adjusted their play to the 
heavier going marvelously well, but Fox 
Hills dries out probably as fast as any 
course in the country, and is one of the 
most difficult in the country to play 
when the wind is high. So Hagen found. 
Playing with Marty O’Loughlin, both 
men found trouble from the start, yet 
had O’Loughlin been able to putt even 
fairly there is small doubt in my mind 
that he would have turned in a card 
better than Hagen’s 75 for the last 
round. 

Hagen made his first serious error in 


C HANGEABLE golfing conditions, it 








George Sargent 


attempting to hook and slice into the 
wind. The Fox Hill course is of un- 
usually rolling character, however, and 
the force of the wind say 150 yards from 
the tee is vastly different than across the 
tee itself. The hooking and slicing, 
therefore, failed to “take,” merely serv- 
ing to get this fine golfer into trouble 
that left his ball at times in positions 
that were all but unplayable. The out- 
come was that many of Hagen’s second 
shots were out of the rough, with the re- 
sult that in many cases what should have 
been approach putts with a chance of 
holing out, were turned into mashie 
pitches or stop shots from difficult lies 
that either pitched short or had not 
enough stop to keep them from rolling 
on across the green. With a fine display 
of golfing courage the Rochester ex- 
pert fought desperately to save himself 
with his putting, and here luck as much 
as anything else was against him. It 
must be remembered however, that in 
golf as in most other games, the luck 
often follows the play. Hagen bumped 
the cup at least five times in his coura- 
geous efforts to pick up the strokes that 
he needed to get around the 70 mark, but 
the fates were against him, and he went 
smilingly through about as tough an 
afternoon as ever has been the lot of any 
golfer of the first class. Traps, trees, 
fences, and the rub o’ the green, were 
his portion over a course that is treach- 
erous when not truly played throughout. 
I know, indeed, few courses in this coun- 
try which make a more serious demand 
upon a player to get started right. And 
Hagen started wrong. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 
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CULTURE 


Playwright: “What’s wrong with my play?” 
Manager: “It don’t get across! Cut out the talk, kid, and put in more psychology.” 


“RELIEF FUND~ 


Dear Mr. Herford: Here’s a poem—maybe— 
My contribution for the Astor baby. 

It’s worth a lot to me, for now and then 
T earn an honest dollar with my pen. 

And yet I gladly offer this to you 

Because . . . Dear me! I’m crying now! . 





. . Boo-hoo! 


CHARLES Hanson Towne. 
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PSTOR BRBY 


I make haste to send a dime to the Astor Baby Fund. 
It, is the duty of every patriotic American to stand be- 
tween an Astor and work. GEORGE CREEL. 


How the restrictions of a miserly Court must chafe 
the delicate Astor child. I send herewith one bbl. of 
Talcum Powder as a protest against the ill-treatment of 
the infant. Unless there is better treatment for the 
child the nation should rise in revolt. Already I sce 
the writing on the wall—some of it is mine. 

MENNEN, TEKEL, UPHARSIN & Co. 


I enclose one dollar to be invested in New Haven 
shares—the interest therefrom to be paid to the Astor 
Baby when he shall be 21 years of age. 

GrorGE MIDDLETON. 
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Fool’s Gold 


VI—Seven League Boots 


Y MARRIAGE to Laura Manning 
took place in June of my twenty- 
second year. It was a church 

wedding and a social event of moment. 
A honeymoon trip abroad followed, a 
trip which fully convinced us that we 
were made for one another. We were 
very happy and 
the future held only 
hopes of highest 
promise. Almost, 
for the time being, 
the incidental ad- 
vantages of the 
marriage to myself 
escaped my mind. 
Yet not quite. I 
could not but think 
now and again of 
its probable con- 
sequences—its ma- 
terial consequences 
quite apart from 
the joyous certainty 
of Laura’s constant 
companionship. I 
felt vaguely, with- 
out searching the 
matter overmuch, 
that I had done 
well; that my feet 
were set at last in 
the stirrups of suc- 
cess. 

My point of view 
was now fairly es- 
tablished. Friends 
and acquaintances 
of the city had 
taught me much, in 
the way one teach- 
es best, by precept 
and example. I 
had caught their 
common attitude, 
their habits of 
thought and feel- 
ing. My Uncle and 
Aunt had taught 
me, not bluntly in 
a way to wound my 
pride but subtly, 
patiently and most 
thoroughly. I was 
grateful to them 
and proved an apt 
pupil because their 
purpose squared with mine. Success 
was the goal. A clear idea of what it 
meant, and its keys, was education. 

I had learned that money was a sine 
qua non; enough of it, that is, to spell 
power, to enable one to speak of it 
lightly, or not at all. I had learned that 
4s money can be a scourge to whoso has 
it not, so it can be a weapon to him 
who wields it in bulk—a weapon where- 
with to keep at arm’s length those whose 
envy or distress alone makes one’s posi- 
tion superior and free. For without 
slaves what could freedom mean? 

I learned the value of social prestige, 
the value of family, the value of that 
trained perception which senses unerr- 
ingly another’s caste and cleaves to or 


rejects as one’s discretion dictates. I 
learned the worth proportionate of all 
these things, but the basic necessity of 
money was etched surely—though deli- 
cately—upon the ready surface of my 
mind. 

Perhaps the special emphasis that 

















“The worship of success, meaning my religion was that of those about me.” 


money (or as we called it, “means’) 
received in my tutelage was due partly 
to the fact that my Uncle and Aunt, 
while their social position was unassail- 
able and a sterling asset, were despite 
their luxurious manner of living not rich 
as we knew the word. And though it is 
an irksome confession to make, consid- 
erations of expediency were, beneath 
everything else, chiefly responsible for 
my marriage. 

Hugh Manning’s name won from me, 
as it did from our world generally, the 
reverence success commands. He was 
self-made, in a financial sense—and he 
had not cheated himself in the job. It 
was no secret that he held, among a host 
of interests, the majority stock in the 


bank of which my Uncle was president, 
and where I worked. My marriage, 
from the viewpoint of self-interest, 
seemed ideal. 

A concrete manifestation of this judg- 
ment came a few nights after our return 
from the honeymoon. Laura's father 
called me into his 
study, a Spartan 
room that mirrored 
well the personality 
of its master. He 
was seated solidly 
in a great chair, a 
mass of a man, legs 
crossed, fists on the 
arms of the chair, 
gazing straight be- 
fore him. He sat 
quiet for a moment 
after I had entered; 
he used few mo- 
tions, as a rule, and 
fewer words. A 
long cigar, unlight- 
ed, stuck out from 
his lips. It was 
firmly fixed, as if 
grown in his face. 

“Like the bankin’ 
business?” he 
rumbled suddenly. 

“Tt seems a good 
business — and 
clean,” I said. “I’ve 
never been in any 
other.” 

“No business is 
clean,” retorted my 
father-in-law, gruff- 
ly. “If you’re out 
to get along, it’s a 


fight. Somebody’s 
got to get the big 
end; somebody’s 


got to get left. It’s 
a matter of getting 
ahead—any way 
you can. Got to 
do dirty work 
sometimes—got to 
do it yourself or 
hire somebody to 
do it for you. 
’Mounts to same 
thing. Only rules 
—don’t go broke 
an’ keep a good lawyer. Got to get 
that “clean” idea out of your head—if 
y’ want to get along. Got to choose!” 

“I think,” I said candidly, “I want to 
succeed more than anything I know of, 
but—” 

“Glad you’re sure,” Manning broke 
in, “that’s the first thing—know what 
you want. Then get it if you can. 
Laura wants Society—with a capital; 
wants parties—be in on everything go- 
ing. Smart girl, she'll get it! Your 
family can help—top notchers! You 
want to get along, yourself; get a foot- 
hold, tell ’em all where to get off—be a 
big man, what?” 

“Ye-e-es, I want to succeed,” I reiter- 
ated, vaguely uneasy. Truth was truth, 
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of course, but somehow this brutal strip- 
ping of flesh from the bones of our seem- 
ly life rang sordid beyond words. Such 
frankness was—well—indecent! 

Hugh Manning laughed shortly. 

“Mustn’t be finicky!” he said. “All 
right to throw a bluff outside—different 
with us. Got to understand each other. 
Might as well start right. You’re young 
yet, youll learn. Keep your eyes open; 
don’t be afraid of facts. My money 
back of you—only keep your head!” 

He stopped speaking and his left eye- 
brow shot up reflectively, a mannerism 
he had when making a decision. 

“Got any money—now?” he threw at 
me. 

“A little,’ I said. “Enough, I think. 
My Uncle has been more than generous.” 

My interlocutor snorted. 

“Better keep what he’s got,” he said, 
“none too much now. Good man for the 
bank—never do much for himself 
though. Too kind-hearted—self indul- 
gent.” 

He swung around to his desk, flapped 
out a pocket checkbook and wrote swift- 
ly. 

“Here,” he said, “this’ll do for now. 
Got a smart girl—an’ a good girl. Want 
you to be good to her!” 

I glanced at the paper and gasped. It 
was for ten thousand dollars. I stam- 
mered my thanks. 

My father-in-law waved off my words 
carelessly, 

“That’s all right. Got t’ learn to use 
money. Got a house picked out for you 
—ready in a week or so. It’s all right. 
My girl you’ve married, son! Got no 
mother, got to look out for her myself— 
do what I can to make her happy. You 
keep on pluggin’ at the bank. I'll back 
you—give you a boost when the time 
comes. Good luck!” 

I left the room a little dazed, but full 
of a robust sense of gratitude. The 
cruder aspects of the conversation, which 
had shocked me only a moment before, 
were forgotten. I looked at the check 
again. This was no dream, but blessed 
actuality. I was a fortunate youth, on 
the highroad to the land of desire, going 
forward with great strides; the seven 
league boots of wealth and _ influence 
were mine! A pleasant sense of security 
and well-being warmed my veins. It 
was a brave world, a noble world! 





HE sense of release from care and 
worry that came with my marriage, 

the sense of economic freedom, and later, 
of power, did not weaken with time. 
Rather it developed and expanded as a 
more thoroughgoing realization of my 
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good fortune grew. I was the same per- 
son, I take it, the day after my mar- 
riage as I was the day before, but in 
the eyes of the world I had grown might- 
ily in those few hours. I rested under 
the Manning aegis. The reflected glory 
of the name beat upon my willing brow. 
I stood for something definite and sub- 
stantial, something real! So I came to 
believe that I myself had changed, not 
merely that my circumstances had al- 
tered—and through believing it, I did 
change. 

My work at the bank was no grind 
now, as sometimes it had been. I began 
to feel a certain proprietory interest in 
the institution, in its manifold affairs, 
in its physical features even. I grew 
fond of that strong symbol of power and 
place. I admired its lofty rooms, its 
spacious vaults, its mosaics, its marble 
and its bronze. I loved its atmosphere 
of quiet dignity, of firm immutability. 
How like a temple’s were its chastely seri- 
ous lines, the subdued solemnity that 
brooded over all like a white-winged, 
watchful spirit! It did not occur to me 
that it was indeed a shrine—the shrine 
of a living religion; that the god of this 
religion—if a god be one’s ideal—was 
Success, and that Money was this god’s 
high priest. 

Yet I watched the faces of our 
clients, shuffling in endless files to the 
little grated windows day after day, with 
a dim appreciation of their utter earnest- 
ness, an earnestness religious in its es- 
sence. I saw in the eyes of many of them 
a timid, wistful reverence—never, or 
very rarely, was mirth or levity. Some- 
times even, I compared the attitude of 
these to the attitude of the members 
of our church, to the advantage—in 
point of sincerity—of the bank’s disci- 
ples. 

Our church in truth, by contrast, 
seemed almost frivolous. We went reg- 
ularly on Sundays, dressed in our smart- 
est attire; we enjoyed the soothing 
richness of its furnishings, the inspiring 
music, the splendid clothes of our co- 
worshippers. We heard our eloquent 
young minister pronounce some thou- 
sands of well-chosen words and departed 
with a sensuous peace in our souls and 
perhaps a fleeting thought of thankful- 
ness to the Creator for making this 
charming world of things as they are— 
and giving us our comfortable place 
within its scheme. We were not, you 
see, in awe of our church and its pale 
and far-off God! 

It did not seem strange to us—our 
attitude; for we knew that the Religion 
we professed was not a thing to be drag- 
ged out into the hurly burly of every- 
day life. It was, we knew, wholly of the 
spirit, and what we meant by the spirit 
was the sum of those vague longings for 
a better world that sometimes reached 
us in moments of dejection and disap- 
pointment. The high words of the min- 
ister, his pictures of a better and nobler 
vision, in a way met these longings and 
satisfied them. God, we felt, was inter- 
ested in improving mankind and was 
capable, doubtless, of doing so in His 
own time. If this process was slow, if 
there was suffering and injustice still 
among men, we liked to feel that the re- 
sponsibility was God’s, that, being om- 
nipotent, in his infinite wisdom He per- 
mitted such sorrows for a purpose. For 
our part, we encouraged Him by our 
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weekly presence in His temple and sup- 
ported Him by our generous pocket- 
books, through which His Church, we 
were assured, was kept alive. But as 
for taking this Religion of ours and its 
creed literally, that is, as a working 
philosophy to color and direct our 
actions, our passions, our desires, our 
hopes and fears, the idea never for a 
moment reached us. If it had we should 
have dismissed it lightly as impractical. 

It was not easy for me, at first, to 
wholly accept this view of Religion. My 
early experience with the church—as I 
knew it then—had not taught me to love 
it, but it had been such as to fill me with 
an unquestioning sense of its authority. 
It was plain that the church—as I knew 
it now—had only authority as this was 
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granted to it by its trustees, of whom 
Hugh Manning was one, and its congre- 
gation, It rested upon our world of af- 
fairs as a firm foundation. Though I did 
not. formulate the idea clearly, I had an 
uncomfortable feeling that as Christ 
once had driven the money changers 
from the temple, so now after twenty 
centuries the money changers had suc- 
ceeded in turning the tables. Christ it 
was who now was driven from his shrines, 
to wander naked and unsought of our 
gay world about the highways and by- 
ways of the earth. 


H4? I learned in my youth of a God 
that I could love I should perhaps 


“never have acquiesced in such a flagrant 


usurpation. I might even have been led 
to seek out the gentle Christ in those 
places where he would be found. But 
I had not known of such a God till too 
late—then only dimly, and acquiesce I 
did, in time. I grew accustomed to the 
situation as I found it and accepted in 
this as in other respects the ideal—the 
unconfessed but actual religion of my 
day and group. The little door that so 
accommodatingly locks in the hidden 
chambers of the mind those truths which 
might—if fairly acknowledged—bring 
discomfort and disaster, snapped stoutly 


shut. The positive creed of “achieve- 
ment” filled my conscious intelligence. 
The worship of success was my faith as 
it was that of those about me. 

The face of success seemed not now 
remote but a near and familiar thing. 
What had in days past been but a ten- 
uous dream was taking on the contours 
of reality. And curiously enough, now 
that it was here, it seemed only my 
just due. I took each forward step that 
time brought, more and more as a mat- 
ter of course. I was scarcely surprised, 
even, when my Uncle called me one day 
into his office at the bank and told me 
impressively that I had been elected a 
vice-president and a director. 

“It’s a wonderful start you have 
made, my boy,” he said, “You will go 
far, I know. We are all proud of you.” 

I took his commendation seriously, as 
I took myself and my promotion— 
O very seriously! It really seemed to 
me then that he had cause to be proud 
of me. I did not reflect that but for 
those magic seven league boots put on at 
marriage this leap ahead would never 
have been taken. For thus did Success 
—that subtle god—in strict accordance 
with his custom blind my eyes and set 
his minion Arrogance at the doorway of 
my soul, 





The Hero 


By ROBERT W. SNEDDON 


road station, and narrowly escaped 
being run over by a bus. 

“Ere they come!” he yelled hoarsely. 

The crowd stirred uneasily. It almost 
seemed as everyone in it had given vent 
to a sigh. Then they were silent. 

“Give ’em room, me lads” pleaded a 
tall policeman as he tried to hold back 
the line of bystanders. “Ere, old lydy, 
keep by me and I'll see you don’t come 
to ’arm. Yes, ma’am, they’ll be out in 
a minute. Your boy among ’em. “Hl 
be with yer in two shakes,” 

Slowly the little bunch of wounded 
men came out of the station, looking 
wan and worn. Arms were in slings, 
bandages about brows. Uniforms were 
soiled and creased. As they came out 
into the light from the darkness of the 
station, they blinked their eyes. Then 
their faces brightened and they tried to 
walk erectly, but the effort was plain. 

Then the cheering commenced. It 
seemed as if it would never stop. From 
the crowd rose a forest of arms waving 
hats. The group of wounded halted 
abashed, then their teeth showed white. 
The tension was over. The crowd surged 
about them, shaking hands, clapping 
them on the back, offering them cigars 
and cigarettes. The waiting women had 
found their own. The careless “Ulloa, 
old gal” of their wounded sons and hus- 
bands contained all the assurance that 
they had been longing for. Their dear 
ones were home again. 


\ NEWSBOY dived out of the rail- 





Beside me stood a little man. He 
could not have been more than forty if 
he was that, but he looked old, very old 
He coughed now and again. The ravages 
of consumption were very plain on him. 
His faded blue eyes were dancing with 
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excitement. There he stood waving a 
handkerchief and stretching himself on 
the point of his feet. He was shabby 
but neat, shaven and brushed. 

“My Gawd, don’t it given you a 
thrill?” he remarked to me. “Makes 
me feel as if I’d been to war meself. But 
no such bloomink luck. Got a missus 
and three kids at ‘ome. And besides, I 
don’t believe they’d ’ave took me. Too 
small, you see, and a bit of a corf in me 
chest at times,” 

He had all the appearance of a clerk, 
so I asked if business was still holding 
out. 

His face fell. 

“Well, now, it ain’t wot ye might call 


flourishing, nothing is those days, but’ 


things is going on. Business is business 
in spite o’ shot an’ shell. Ain’t no eall 
to shout, but at the same time, I ain’t 
grumblin’. They’ve cut me down five 
bob though. Twenty bob a week ain’t 
too much to feed and clothe three kids 
and a wife. Allus somethink to buy for 
the boys, new boots. Lord, they are 
cruel ’ard on shoe leather,” 

“Do you mean to tell me you keep a 
family on twenty shillings a week?” I 
asked aghast. 

“Yus. Plain food, no Mansion ’Ouse 
banquets for us. Means a bit o’ scrimp- 
in’ to make ends meet, thought. Uster 
have a nice joint on Sundays. That’s 
off the menu, now,” he concluded with 
a sigh. 

“T suppose you’ve been in business 
quite a while?” I inquired. 

“Lor bless yer heart, yus. 
I was that ‘igh. Running errands when 
I was twelve. Then I goes into an office 
as boy and works up.” 

“Up to twenty shillings a week,” I 
thought bitterly. 

“When I was getting eighteen shillinks 
a week I met a gal and we got spliced. 
Been a good wife to me, sir, none better. 
Then the kids began to come. I had to 
hustle round a bit then. I uster work in 
the eveninks, addressing envelopes for 
an advertisin’ firm, I made about three 
bob a week extra that way. Then me 
‘ealth broke down, and I had to chuck 
it. I did think one time of clearing out 
to Canadar or Ameriker but I never 
could get the money together, so I had 
to stick. One time when the corf was 
bad, the missus thought of trying to get 
me a job in the country. That fell 
through, and I wasn’t sorry. I’d have 
died in the country. Ye can’t get me 
out of sound o’ old Ben. When I ’ears 
the old bell striking, I allus thinks of 
home. Its in me blood. I was born in 
London and I'll die in it. I’d have liked 
to get a whack at them Germans all the 
same, sir.” 

I hesitated. 

“You never—er—I don’t know how to 
say it—you never grumble.” 

He looked away, then turned his face 
to me. He was half smiling. 

“Last thing that ’ud ever occur to me. 
I’m ’appy. If I ’ave to work ’ard its for 
the wife and kids. Might ’ave a better 
job, but Lor’ bless you, since I can’t I 
takes what I get and is thankful. This 
‘ere corf bothers me now and then, but 
I ain’t no quitter. I'll keep on fighting 
till I ’as to give in, and I ain’t going to 
do that. -Excuse me, sir, I want to 
shake ’ands with one of them ’eroes. 
Somethink to tell the kids about.” 

He darted off and I saw him shake 
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hands fervently with a tall well-built 
man with one arm in a sling. The little 
man was gazing up into the face of his 
chosen hero with a look of the most in- 
tense worship and pride. 

And it occurred to me as I turned 
away, that the most heroic figure of the 
day was not amongst the group that 
had come out from the station, much as 
I honored them. It was the little con- 
sumptive clerk himself fighting the 
battle of life from day to day with 
Death and Poverty, and keeping his 
colors flying, all ignorant of his hero- 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Advertising in this column costs 400. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
ADVERTISE—20 words in 100 monthlies, $1. 
Sample magazine free. Cope Agency, St. Louis, 
WELDING PLANTS—$25.00 to $250.00; liberal 
terms; address the Bermo Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
POBTS—AUTHORS! Poems and _ stories are 

wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal. Mo. 

















WRITE for newspapers and magazines; earn $100 
monthly. Details free to beginners. Reporting 
Syndicate, 161 Victoria Bldg., St. Louis. 





INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 

with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 BH. 28rd St., 
New York City. 


PHOTOPLAYS 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays, $50 each. Ex- 
perience unnecessary. Details sent free to be- 
ginners. Prdducers League, 110 Wainwright, St. 
Louis. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and _ Collies, puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 
Oakland, Towa. 
































“HELLO—IN FORMATION ? Where 


can I get some real worth-while “dope” 
on Personal Efficiency?’’ ‘*Subscribe to 
Personal Efficiency, the how and 
why magazine.” Read Hugo 
Munsterberg, I. R. Allen, 
Louis Guenther, K. M. H. 
N Blackford, and other experts. 

) Study wan Make Yourself. ay 









jal Subscription 
p_ seo al Efficte iency 
66), 2550 Mich. Av.. Chie: 


FOR YOUR VACATION 


Bermuda 


Unlimited Attractions for Vacationists. 
Cooler than Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Send for Low Rate Inclusive Tour Circular. 


“BERMUDIAN” 


Safety--Speed--Comfort--Sails Every Ten Days 


Quebec S. S. Co., 32 Broadway, N. Y.; Thomas Cook & Son, 
245 Broadway and 561 5th Ave., or Any Ticket Agent. 

























You 
wouldn’t 
dare do 
this with 
Benzine, 
Naphtha 
or Gas-- 
line. 


For Safety’s io —Demand 


CARBQNA 


Cleaning Fluid 


Removes grease yo from ali materials. 
15c, 25c, 50c & $1 Bottles, All Drugzgists. 
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